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The French Lien on Mexico. 


Ir seems to be generally conceded that the 
yisit of the so-called Empress of Mexico to 
France has failed of its object, and that the 
French Emperor has refused to advance any 
more men or money, even when the alterna- 
tive is the abdication of his puppet, Maximilian. 
Our latest advices from Europe, however, are 
to the effect that Louis Napoleon, anticipating 
the speedy withdrawal of his Austrian protégé, 
on the 30th of July, compelled the latter to 
enter into a convention transferring to French 
agents one-half of the 
customs receipts of 
Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of paying the 
liabilities of Mexico 
to France. In other 
words, the Emperor 
intends to make Mex- 
joo, after the attempt 
to subjugate her has 
failed, pay the cost of 
the attempt. If, be- 
fore the invasion, the 
republic found it im- 

ible to meet its 
obligations—this im- 
possibility being made 
one of the pretexts of 
the invasion — how 
can she be expected 
to meet them while 
France grasps one- 
half of her revenue ? 
It is idle to talk of the 
“withdrawal of the 
French” or the ‘‘ close 
of French occupancy,” 
while French agents 
sit in every port, at 
the receipt of cus- 
toms! 


The deficit in the 
Mexican revenues un- 
der the ‘‘ Empire,” 
for 1865, was nine- 
teen million dollars ; 
and now the re- 
stored republic, with 
one-half of ite receipts 
cut off by this com- 
pact between Louis 
Napoleon and Maxi- 
milian, will be blamed 
and denounced as 
faithless and dishon- 
est, if it does not pay 
promptly every dollar 
itowes. ‘The interest 
on the loans made to 
Max, and thus foisted 
off on the people who 
had no share in con- 
tracting them, will 
amount to about ten 
million dollars an- 
nually, or about one- 
half the total revenues 
of the country! 

This will be a pleas- 
ant reminder of the 
philanthropists who 
were going to “‘re- 
generate Latin Ameri- 
ca,” and carry to 
Mexico the ‘‘ elements 
of civilization !” 





Ridicule. 

Rivicutz is a po- 
tent weapon of attack; 
satire is only a little 
less potent. Both are J 
legitimate arms in the / 
hands of the politi- 
cal combatants. But 
those who take them 
up must know when 








and how to use them. An epithet may be ap- 
plied to a body of men or a party, which may 
have the effect of damaging it; but it must be 
because of some aptness, because it has truth 
of characterization. If it has not these quali- 
ties it becomes simply blackguard, and its use 
only abusive. 

Perhaps the World, in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of Congress last winter, imagined 
itself witty—or severe—when it headed its re- 
port ‘‘Tae Rump Coneress.” But it only 
made itself undignified and offensive, and did 


Congress no damage, because it was not a 












‘*Rump” Congress, and there was no aptness 
in the characterization. It betrayed, rather, a 
consciousness of impotence, something like 
that of the boy who, if he could not ‘‘ wollop ” 
his opponent, could at least draw faces at his 
sister. 

The Herald, in years past, was sometimes 
very successful in applying nick-names and 
epithets of ridicule. They were favorite mis- 
siles in its war magazine, and were launched 
with frequent great effect against men and 
parties to which it was opposed. But the 
quick appreciation of their aptitude, and sharp 
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mapas ADELAIDE RISTORI, TRAGEDIENNE, (MABRCBIONESS CAPRANICA DEL GRILLO).—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADT, NEW YORK. 





discrimination in applying them, are no longer 
discernible in the conduct of that journal. 
Instead of being apt, crisp, and charged with 
ridicule, they are now simply stupid, coarse, 
vulgar, and often disgusting. To call the Con- 
vention of Southern Loyalists that met in 
Philadelphia, ‘‘A Nigger Convention,” the 
delegation from it now visiting the North, and 
made up of men who have been tried in the very 
furnace of civil war, and come out of it with 
the loftiest claims to our admiration and 
respect, a company of ‘ Traveling Miscegens,” 
a ‘* Menagerie,” etc., or to characterize the 
welcomes which thesé 
true men meet as 
**Powwows,” evince 
a barrenness of re- 
sources, a conscious 
impotence, and a 
grossness, which con- 
trast strongly with its 
former profuseness of 
illustration, audacity, 
and pertinence. 
There are two 
modes of warfare 
characteristic of those 
who adopt them. A 
journal amenable to 
the influences and 
civilization of this 
century will handle 
the rapier, instead of 
the broom of the 
sweep; it will use lan- 
guage with some re- 
gard to its value, and 
never mistake gross- 
ness for strength, or 
abuse for argument. 
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MME. RISTORI. 


| On our front page 
this week, we give a mag- 
nificent head of this great 
artiste, whose coming to 
our shores has been one 
of the assured sensations 
of the time, and whose 
first appearances at the 
Theatre Frangais are sup- 
plying the critical world 
with so fruitful a theme 
of commendation. Our 
present picture is from 
the photography of Brady ; 
and we shail follow it, 
probably next week, with 
an admirable likenese in 
the character of Medea, 
from a painting of her 
made several years ago 
by the inimitable Ary 





rising from a low estate 
to one honored of all 
| classes, and without using 
any of those doubtful ex- 
} traneous aids which any 
} other than the possessor 
| ot genius is likely to be 

tempted to employ. Sec- 
} ond, the possibility of re- 
maining unspoiled, (to 
| use an expressive word 
} of common life), in the 
' midst of such adulation 

as has power to turn 
| weaker brains, and such 

temptations of her pecu- 

liar walk of art as need 

the highest principle and 
the most assured firm- 
ness to resist. A true 
lady, as well as a great 
artist, the honored asso- 
ciate of the most honored 
by others, in her own na- 
tive Italy, in France, Ger- 
many, England, and in 
fact in all Enrope, Madame 
Ristori comes among Us; 
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&n we shall do ourselves wrong a3 0 people if we do 
not make the fact understood that a part of our applause 
ts bestowed upon the spotless woman, and not all upon 
the mere artiste, however distinguished. 

Of the early life of the great tragedienne, it is suffi- 
cient to know that she was born at Friuli (border be- 
tween Venetia and Lombardy, Northern Italy), in 1826, 
and has couse juent y just reached what may be con- 
sidered the culmination of hee mental and pbysical 
. Powers, while, as is well-known, many mor? years of 
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stage at a very early period—b ing 
basket in a beautiful ccnceit called 
;” and it was fo later than her fourth 
commenced playing children’s parts, 
continuing in such lines until tweive (how early, still!) 
when the celebrated actor and director, Moncalvo, en- 
@ged her for soubreile riles. She was only fourteen 
when she made ber first appearance in a tragic rile at 
once pre-eminently suited to the Italian mind and cal- 
culated to task much maturer powers—that of “ Fran- 
cosca di Rimini” —in that play the catastrophe of which 
the genius of Leigh Hunt has made so familiar even to 
mere English readers. Not long after this appearance 
(which was only a moderate success), she abandoned 
her wandering life, and Joined the company playing 
under the especial patronage of the King ot Sardinia, 
(Charles Albert, father of the present king), under the 
directorship of Gaétano Bizzi, and with the advice and 
assistance of an admirable actress and estimable woman, 
Madame Qerilotta Marchioni, 

It was aé ihe Theatre of Livorno (Leghorn), that 
Ma@moiselle Ristori may be said to have really beguo 
es-ablishing her reputation, about 1844 to 1846, in those 
wonderful creations which are now inseparably con- 
nected with her name. Thenceforth her course was on- 
ward and upward, to what flight of assured and honor- 
able success we need not now recapitulate, 

In 1846 occurred & marked epoch in the history of the 
great tragedienne, She was wooe!l ani won by the 
Marquis (Marchese) Capranico del Grillo, representa- 
tive of @ very old and honored Italian house; and the 
marriage took place not long atter, with those inter- 
mediary troubles usually connected with the formation 
‘of an alliance by the heir of a noble house. It has since 
borne fruit of unalloyed happiness, as it would appear, 
the Marchioness, in her present journey, being acccm- 
panied by her husband and a most interesting family, 
‘who seem to be only less objects of interest than her- 
self, 

The first appearance of Madame Ristori on the Ameri- 
ean stage was made on Thursday evening, the 20th of 
September, in the rile of Medea, and its success has 
already been sufficiently recorded. She takes place at 
once in America, as she had previously done in Europe, 
with Siddons, Mars and Rachel—probably a greater 
ertiste, in the peculiarity of touching the hearts of all 
beholders, than either of the two latter named, and cer- 
, tainly the equal of either. The réies in which Ameri- 
@ans may expect to see her (under her present engage- 
ment with Manager Grau) are, in add:tion to Medea, 
those of Myrrah, Guidetta, (Judith), Elisabetta, 
Francesca di Rimini, Phaedre, Adrienne Lscouvreur, 
Marie Stuart, Deborah, Lady Macbeth, Bianca (in 
* Fazio’), Norma and Semiramis ; and no non-English- 
speaking artiste has come among us likely to go away 
so well unders ood, the librettos, prepared by the man- 
agement in English and Italian, making her great per- 
formances the intelligent privilege of all. 
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Shall the Rebel States Come Back with 


Augmented Power? 

Or the four propositions contained in the 
**Oongressional Plan of Reconstruction,” as 
embodied in the Constitutional Amendment 
now before the country, but two really provoke 
the strenuous opposition of the late rebels and 
their sympathizers. Most of these are willing 
enough, probably, that all men born in the 
United States should be constitutionally recog- 
nized as citizens of the United States, and but 
few object te making repudiation impossible 
through constitutional enactment. 

The real hostility to the Congressional plan 
lies against the second and third propositions, 
and rather than accept these, the lately rebel 
States prefer to remain unrepresented in Con- 
gress, and subject to all the sufferings and evils 
which, we are lugubriously told, are consequent 
on that self-imposed condition. 

Now what are these two objectionable pro- 
positions, on which pivots all the political 
turmoil of the day? 

The first of these, but second in order in the 
list of amendments, limits the basis of repre- 
sentation in Congress to the actual voting 
population of every State. 

The second debars all persons who have held 
office on the streagth of a solemn oath to eup- 
port the Federal Constitution, and afterward 


these conditions just, reagonable, or necessary ? 
Let us consider them as abstract propositions, 
and not as isan issues, and as men seeking 
to close a and terrible quarrel in such a 
manner as shall give us present peace, and 
security for the Pokare 

Among the concessions made to slavery in 
the formation of the Constitution, was the 
privilege of enumerating three-fifths of all the 
slaves in calculating the basis of representa- 
tion. Slaves were held to be property, and the 
concession was in effect to give political weight 
to property in one portion of the Union, 
while denying it inanother. The owner of five 
slaves, valued at one thousand dollars each, 
had, practically, three votes for his five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of human flesh. The con- 
sequence was that the ten ‘‘unreconstructed 
States” who are now kept out of Congress, 
sent to that body, under the census of 1860, 
not less than fifteen members, representing 
property—slaves, who had no voice or choice 
in the matter. This enabled the pestilent 
little State of South Oarolina, with a white 
population little exceeding that of Rhode 
Island, to send four representatives to Con- 
gress, while Rhode Island could send but two. 
The political weight of each white voter in 
South Carolina was more than double that of 
each voter in the free States. This was neither 
democratic nor republican. It was a real 
grievance, and felt to be sucl “v every voter 
in the Free States. : But it was ‘‘ nominated 
in the bond,” and the people submitted to the 
wrong, as part of the original sacrifice to the 
system of slavery, recognized, in an evil hour, 
by the Constitution. 

But slavery has been abolished, and the con- 
cessions growing out of its existence should 
disappear with it. The amendment now pro- 
posed to the Constitution is but a supplement 
to that extinguishing slavery. It follows 
logically on the latter. 

Under the Constitution as it now stands, the 
late slaves will count, in the basis of repre- 
sentation, not as three-fifths, but as five- 
fifths. In other words, they will all be 
counted equally with the whites in the States 
where they are found. To this, if they were 
entitled to vote, there could be no objection ; 
but not being permitted to vote, the existing 
evil will only be augmented by their eman- 
cipation. The white men who before voted 
for three-fifths of them, will now vote for all 
of them, and the ten derelict States, instead of 
coming up to Congress with fifteen representa- 
tives, to which they are not justly entitled, 
will make their appearance there with 
twenty-five members, pretending to represent 
men who had no voice or choice in their 
election! If these members could be ex- 
pected to represent in any way the rights, 
feelings, or interests of the negroes on the 
strength of whose existence they appear in 
Congress, there might be some ground for 
permitting them to take their seats ; but we all 
know they would appear as the enemies, 
maligners, and oppressors of the very class to 
whose existence their political position would 
be due. 

Apart from the impolicy of giving augmented 
political power to States which exerted all they 
ever possessed to subvert the Constitution and 
destroy the Union, the adoption of the amend- 
ment is due as an act of justice to the white 


the latter that eight thousand white voters in 
South Carolina should have as much weight in 
the Government as twenty-four thousand in 
New York and Ohio. Yet, unless this amend- 
ment be adopted, such will be the result after 
the next apportionment. Counting the white 
population of South Carolina, which does all 
the voting, that State would be entitled to but 
tico members of Congress. Counting the blacks, 
who are denied the ballot, and it would be en- 
titled to five members! 
There can be no political axiom more sound or 
self-evident than thatno man has aright to speak 
or act for another without his consent. The 
vital grievance which led to our war of Revolu- 
tion was, that men in England undertook to 
legislate for us in America without our con- 
sent; and the great conflict now going on in 
Europe between the principle of Republicanism 
and Despotism hinges on the right of the 
to say who shall make the laws under 
which they are to live. 

It is said in opposition to the proposed 
amendment that it is intended to force the 
white people of the lately rebel States to admit 
negro suffrage. There is nocompulsion in the 
matter. The privilege of the suff:age, by concur- 
rent consent,is admitted to be at the disposition 
of the respective States. They may extend or 
abridge it, as may seem prudent. Many 
men, among them the President, think that 
it should be conceded to all negroes “‘ who 
can read the Constitution of the United States 
and write their names, or who own real estate 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty dollars,” 





etc., etc. That, however, is purely a question 


broke that oath and sought to subvert that | for the ‘‘unreconstructed States” to settle for 


Constitution, trom hereafter holding any 
political office, except the disability be re- 
moved by a two-thirds vote of Congress. 

The great question betore the people is, Are 


| themselves. Our immediate interests and the 
| interests of the white voters of the loyal States 
| lie in this: on having a just and equal voice in 


public affairs; that a vote in New York shail 


weigh equally with a vote in South Carolina; 
ee Ret mite Ae at penere ie yee Te 
Congress a body of people who haye no voice 
their Dection, aaheby conte Gi frst 
principle of republican government. 
Se 
Labor Conventions. ’ 


Tue meeting of the Labor Congréss, which 
was held last month in Baltimore, has scarcely 
received from the daily press the attention it 
deserves. Such neglect cannot be supposed to 
have arisen from indifference to the objects of 
the meeting. Perhaps the title it assumed 
may have had some share in depriving it of the 
quick sympathies of the public. We have of 
late been rather surfeited with conventions. 
To say nothing of the political, there have been 
the dental, the spiritual, the base-ball, and a 
host of others; so that the very name of 
“convention” seems to imply something of 
the advertising order—a desire of assuming a 
high-sounding name to attract public attention 
to what is in itself puerile or immoral. 

We should do very wrong, however, to class 
the meeting of workingmen in Baltimore among 
those whose name and designation they bear in 
common. The respectability of their cause re- 
lieves them from the suspicion of wishing to 
claim public sympathy on any other basis than 
that of right and reason; and however mis- 
taken we may consider some of their positions 
to be, we have no ground for accusing them of 
insincerity or lack of earnesiness. 

We should, nevertheless, be sorry to consider 
the resolutions passed by the meeting as the 
standard of the intelligence of the workingmen 
of the United States. The fallacies they con- 
tain about wages, labor and capital are now so 
old and have been so often exposed, that wo 
cannot believe that they can delude any but 
the most unreflecting. Still, mixed with much 
that is false in argument, are so many excellent 
truths, that, perhaps, we may charitably con- 
sider that the meeting swallowed the resolu- 
tions as a whole, while they would, if they 
could, have rejected some parts; that is, they 
ate the whole pudding for the sake of the plums. 
The preamble asserts ‘‘that the growing 
and enlarging encroachments of capital upon 
the rights of the industrial classes of the Uni- 
ted States have rendered it necessary ”—in 
short, that the same ‘be arrested ;” but 
whether it is intended to arrest the increase 
of capital, or only its encroachment, the com- 
mittee do not clearly state. The first resolu- 
tion seems to point to the first, and some of 
the others to the latter meaning. It would 
have been well for their cause if, instead of 
such vague generalities, the framers of the 
resolutions had stated clearly what relation 
they understood capital to bear to labor. Do 
they mean to assert that the former can de- 
crease without injury to the latter? That it 
is a desirable thing to ‘‘arrest” or diminish 
the capital of this country, in order that the 
rights of industry may be protected? You 
might as well try to prevent, by your fingers, 
globules of quicksilver from running together 
as to resist the tendency of profits to accumu- 
late ; and as the accumulation of profits of one 
year is the capital of the next, how will you 
set about bindering.its annual accretions? 
Will you say there shall be no profits? How 
quickly you would find there are no wages 
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men of the loyal States. It is an outrage on | also 


Such diminution of capital seems, however, 
to the workingmen, as represented in Balti- 
more, to be a desirable end to be attained, and 
the first method they propose is by making 
general the eight hour system. It is not long 
since we laid before our readers very ample 
reasons for discouraging this movement for 
curtailing the hours of labor, and there is no 
occasion to give them in full again. We have 
seen no reason for changing our belief that it 
is a fraud on the industrious, and an effort to 
get increase of wages by indirect means, be- 
cause a straightforward course would certainly 
fail. It is, moreover, a perversion of the truth 
to allege that as much work can be done in 
eight hours as in ten, because machinery on 
which so much labor depends cannot be driven 
beyond a certain regulated speed, to which 
all depending on it must conform ; and as for 
labor unconnected with machinery, it is equully 
certain that human muscles cannot maintain 
with profit a severer strain than that they bave 
been used to. If capital is to be checked or 
arrested by increase of idleness, or, to put it in 
a milder form, by diminution of its profits, is 
it not certain that it will go where its energy 
may find free development? In these attempts 
to create an antagonism between capital and 
labor, we trace the evil influence of the doc- 
trine of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, and others 
of their school, from which we had hoped the 
workingmen of the United States were more 
tree than they seem to be. 

The resolution looking toward the abolition 
of prison labor, as interfering injuriously with 
that of free labor, has received an able answer 
in a paper read before the Association for the 
Advancement of Science and Art, a few even- 
ings ago. ‘Till the workingmen are prepared 





to show how our prisons can be supported 
more cheaply than by the work of the convicts, 








such as that of the Pioneers at Rochdale (Eng- 
land) and Trades Unions, formed chiefly to 
conduct strikes, and are encouraged to believe 
this because another resolution states that 
‘*this Congress deprecates what is familiarly 
known as ‘strikes’ among working-men.” It 
was in October, 1844, that the Rochdale Society 
of Equitable Pioneers began its work. It was 
formed by forty poor flannel-weavers, who 
contributed two pence (four cents) per week 
till they had raised a capital of twenty-eight 
pounds (one hundred and forty dollars). 
Their object was to take a store where, by 
providing and selling gocds themselves, they 
might save the expense of the middleman, who 
costs the humble buyer so dear. This store- 
keeping remains the great business and triumph 
of the co-operators. Their immense success 
in this has led them, and others like them, to 
attempt production, but with varied success, 
At first only groceries were sold, then butcher's 
meat and clothing were retailed. In 1856 the 
number of members was 1,60U; the amount of 
funds, £12,920; the business done was £63,179; 
and the profit made, £3,921. As an offshoot 
from the store, an association was formed for 
building a cotton-mill, in which the Pioneers’ 
Society invested £5,000 as a capital, and the 
whole cost, £40,000, was fully paid before it 
was opened. The principles of these under- 
takings were simple, and have been inflexibly 
preserved: all purchases and sales were for 
cash, and the profits were divided among the 
customers, rateably on the amount of their 
purchasers. So eminent has been the success 
attending the first enterprises, that similar 
ones have sprung up all over Great Britain, 
and in 1864 it was estimated that eight hundred 
societies were in operation, numbering two 
hundred thousand members, with a capital of 
more than a million sterling. The profits, 
when the management is good, are twenty per 
cent.; and after a fourth of this is distributed 
to the shareholders, a large sum remains to be 
applicd to the support of schools, reading- 
rooms, books, and other good and pleasant 
objects. 

The following picture gives a better idea of 
the doings in a co-operative store on a Satur- 
day night than whole pages of general descrip- 
tion could do: 

‘These crowds of humble working men 
* * * are wearing their own stuffs, making 
their own clothes and shoes, and grinding 
their own wheat. They buy the purest sugar, 
and best tea, and grind their own coffee. 
They slaughter their own cattle; and the 
finest beasts of the land waddle down the 
streets ot Rochdale for the consumption of 
flannel-weavers and cobblers. And will any 
man say that the moral characters of these 
people is not improved under these influences ? 
The teetotalers of Rochdale acknowledge that 
the store has made more sober men since it 
began than all their efforts in the same space 
of time. Husbands who never knew what it 
was to be out of debt, and poor wives who 
during many weary years never had sixpence 
uncondemned in their pockets, now possess 
little stores of money, sufficient to build them 
cottages, and go every week into their own 
markets with money jingling in their pockets, 
and in that market there is no distrust, no 
deception, no adulteration, and no second 
prices. The whole atmosphere is honest. 
Those who serve neither hurry, finesse, nor 
flatter. They have but one duty to perform— 
that of giving fair weight, full measure, and 6 
pure article.” 

All this, however, gives but a faint idea of 
the amazing changes which co-operative 
societies are working in the condition of the 
working classes in England, all tending to 
show the true relation of capital to labor. 
Assuredly then do we welcome this system, 8 
one of the objects which the Labor Convention 
in Baltimore souzht to promote. 

On the remaining resolutions we have left 
ourselves no space to enlarge, and it is the less 
necessary to do so, as they are as much of 8 
political as a social character. We have, how- 
ever, said enough to show that while the field 
of operation proposed by the cenvention is too 
wide to allow of a practical good being wrought 
out in all directions, and while errors and 
fallacies fatal to the objects they propose dis- 
figure part of their pians, there yet remain 
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and power of the Government to impose con- | tt the Dead ofa aquadron of eavalty; ba it Dy | one cone wnandaal ater, Of cotriey ote | No, # head nat take any furthe;sepa seni Mn; 
ditions on the rehabilitation of the late rebel | with heeer a ite seanote caren Gienat Casak | ae negleg cdo provide tem di ls and toes which | No. did nct see it in that ish; besides, the law had 
Btates. Many unanticipated questions arise | ; ht i ve neve burdetied thé iesue with suth its grip upon Mr, McIaughlin; and, as a conse- 

: : is right in saying, as he has done in a letter just tidns as to wofee than n6 convenience. seems @ fair prospect that he will have %o 
in the history of a nation, which can only be | printed, that in his opinion it is improper for any t, nearly pn an * city railroad goes | Wife, ad of two—spen ong bio time in the charmaag 
settled when they do arise by the “‘inetorable | officer in the i th isan | 0" Paying se ofa on every fare, ly | pecincts of Sing or Au Verily times have 

. — y y service to take part in any partis: and downright swindle conductors have and manhérs with them, since the time when 
logic of facts.” The founders of the Govern- demonstrations, His tide-de-camp, writing under | instructed to refuse eleven cents for two fares; and in the English knight, who had s wife at home, marrie:i the 
ment never imagined it possible that there | his dictetion, says: “General Grant instructs me | # single instance, in which that amount has been prof- | Saracen lady who aided him t0 escape from his slavery, 

ld be i i to Bay that it is to his habit and to his assault and attempted followed. We | when taken in the wars of Palestine; aad when the first 
cou a forcible or formidable attempt to yt contrary hadis and are certainly a patient ; but how lorg will | wife, glad to have him back again on an} terms, divided 
dissolve the Union. They made no provision convictions of duty to attend political meetings of | this extortion be permitted, forming no insignificant him with the second, the three ever after gosupying one 

: . any character whatsoever, and that he sees with | item in the daily expenses of the poor man and his | residence, and their three effigies lying side by to~ 
for such a contingency. It is true they adopted . ? The companies meanwhile, that the | day in one of the old west county cathedrals. If Mrs. 
the usual formulas against treason ; but the regret the action of any officer of the army taking Inorensed. bet of pad eg and construction | McLaughlin No. 1 could have mustered up the same 

: : 5 dae Shey | s conspicuous part in the political disseniénd of any even at the advanced | sublime virtue of “ partnership,” no doubt No. 2 would 
never undertook to provide how States in re- | the day,” Of coittse this observation is intended | rates; while the fact is Gat the increased tfavel on | have been estiefled with her mclety, the lew would Dot 
belliota were to be restored when rebellion was nearly all the roads, caused by the have been obliged to take cognizance of the affair, and 
to apply to officers in regular and actual service, tion, and the up-town travel forced McLaughlin would have falien into no worse 
— Capes ed. and not to those thousands who, having left civil | rents, have red them even abler than they were Boones than the arms of two rival ladies—which some, 
lo say that an act of such gravity brings no | life for the camp, have again returned to it and | before the rise of prices to carry passengers at old | however, Sapo Gages to consider quite punish- 
poms ep with it, nor entails any penalty, | the pursuit of their professions. ra ad a perc, nen teiianie joke, so far as heard from, has yet been 
except its own failure, is to treat it as the most ational Intelligencer ington with reference to the great Italian actress 
trivial, instead of the most heinous of offenses. ve oy a me > of] “anaes Te ae eis tne omceary.” ts making her mark among ts. That one is bad 
. no doubt right when it announced, in advance of | “ the memory of 3 not to the contrary,” is | Gy, to bear relating: “These gloves,” said 
‘The very fact that the life of the nation has | its meeting, that the Convention of Southern ote weet po hates poem isba Jane, the other night, coming out ef one o! the 
been assailed gives it the right to provide | Loyalists could “‘nover be held in any Southern | Dropsetion ‘of our viocs. Increased travel, 100, has | ‘autres, will certainly never do to go to fhe reception 
t the renewal of the assault. And no-| State.” It is well known that delegates to | sent a large of our citizens (and citisenessed) Pe ; > se the 
agains at many 4 It is a terrible pity, then,” lisped Tom, éring 
thing can be more puerile and silly than the | that Convention were deterred from going by fear | {0 Tedsive ell those —— ee eee — SS condemned articles scree. They ought to go# | - it 
claim advanced by Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, of personal violence on their return ; and it is no- | must be b: Sout ever bodily, or at that portion of | Fee rah anything corta 
in his examination before the Joint Committee torious that a very large part of the delegates who | it eppetiataely spokén Of as i F * It is pleasant hm factory at North wee 
on Reconstruction. He said of the rebel did attend cannot return except at the risk of their | $0 De able to say that entery tt eanoainted burnt the other night, the fire being caused by spon- 
tatieous com 


States : 


“ They expected that as soon as the Confederate cause 
‘was abandoned, immediately the States would be 
brought back into their practical relations with the 
Government as previously constituted. That is what 
they looked to. They expected that the States would 
immediately have their representatives in the House,” 

The ‘‘logic of facts” must have soon dis- 
pelled the modest expectations of the men, 
who, according to Mr. Stephens, imagined 
they had only to wash their hands, still drip- 
ping with loyal blood, and step back blandly 
into all their previous rights and privileges! 
The innocents! 

The President, however, did not share their 
view of the case. As Commander-in-Chief, he 
set aside their Governments, appointed Pro- 
visional Executives, annulled their laws, and 
suppressed their courts. He went further, 
and imposed on them Constitutional restric- 
tions, as a condition to their exercise of even 
local powers. 

But he always recognized the ultimate 
authority of Congress in the matter of restora- 
tion or reconstruction. In a telegram to Pro- 
visional Governor Sharkey, of Mississippi, July 
24, 1865, he said: ‘The Government of the 
State will be Provisional only until the civil 
authorities shall be restored with the approval 
of Congress." To Governor Marvin, of Florida, 
September 12, 1865, he said: “It must, bow- 
ever, be distinctly understood, that the restor- 
ation to which your proclamation refers will 
be subject to the decision of Congress.” 

In taking this position, the President was 
truly reflecting the policy indicated by his 
predecessor, Mr. Lincoln, who, in his Pro- 
elamation of Amnesty, December 8, 1863, dis- 
tinctly set forth, ‘‘ Whether members sent to 
Congress from any State shall be admitted to 
seats constitutionally, rests exclusively with 
the respective Houses, and not to any extent with 
the Executive.” A year later, in his Message of 
December, 1864, Mr. Lincoln, in speaking of 
restoration, uses this emphatic language: 
“‘Some certain, and other possible questions 
are, and would be, beyond the Executive power 
to adjust—as, for instance, the admission of 
‘members into Congress.” 

Now, however, the President insists, in the 
very teeth of his previous declaration and 
conduct, that Congress has no right to refuse 
admission to representatives that may come to 
Washington from the rebel States. He main- 
tains now that Congress has no right to impose 
any conditions whatever on the States seeking 
representation. According to his assumption, 
the Executive alone has the prerogative of 
exacting conditio&s and imposing restraints. 
According to his new light, the Legislative 
branch of the Governmentis without any power 
whatever; and, because it insists that it has 
the very rights which he maintained it possess- 
ed a year ago, and that the question of recon- 
struction is properly one of legis'ation, it is 
denounced as ‘‘a so-called Congress,” “‘ a body 
hanging on the skirts of a Government which 
it is trying to destroy,” and ‘* whose measures, 
God willing, I will veto whenever they come 
before me!” 

These are not fitting terms to be used by an 
accidental President toward the immediate 
representatives of the people. The people are 
represented in the Legislature, which is the 
popular body, and only reflected in the Presi- 
dent. Congress is. of the people and part of 
it, and is not, nor can it ever be, ‘‘a body 
hanging on the skirts of the Government.” 
It is above all other branches of the Govern- 
ment, the embodiment of the people’s majesty 
and will, and deserves and will command the 


sapport of tke people. 











Tur public observe with satisfaction that Gen- 
erai Grant will not permit his name to be identi- 
fed with any party organizations. In keeping / 


lives. Already one has been sacrificed. Colonel 
George V. Moody, a leading lawyer of Port Gibson, 
Miss., was a delegate. On the night after his re. 
turn, while sitting alone in his office, engaged in 
writing, he was shot dead, through an open win- 
dow, by persons unknown. There is no doubt 
that the deed was committed in consequence of 


his open loyalty. 








TOWN COSSIP 
High Rents Collapsing. 


Owz of those effects in the economy of living 
in New York City, which wise men anticipated and 
silly ones thought impossible, is beginning to develop 
itself with the return of absentees to town and the com- 
mencement of the annul “ settling down ’’ for fall and 
winter. This is the decadence in rents, the additional 
number of empty houses and parts of houses, and the 
evidence that the landlords are not to have the 
whole matter their own way—the tenants having some- 
thing to say once more. For three months before the 
first of May last, the impression found its way into the 
public mind, no doubt through the skillful management 
of those interested in property-letting—that there were 
not houses enough for rent in New York to supply the 
demand. Under that idea, erorbitant increases in 
rents of houses already taken were endured, and houses 
ond apartments rented anew at such figures as owners 
and agents chose to affix—some kind of fear seeming to 
prevail in each instance, that if the cl:ance then offered 
should not be grasped at once, no other would ever pre- 
sent itself, and that the families of the non-renters 
would soon form part of a melancholy evicted popula- 
tion, rivaling those of Ireland and the Scottish High- 
lands under the Sutherland rule, cowering with dilapi- 
dated chairs and cracked pans under the lee of board- 
yards, or dumped in unceremonious heaps into the 
gutters of by-streets, Well, this fear prevailed; land- 
lords and agents were at once jubilant and exigeant; 
tenants were humble and disposed to accept of anything 
offered and to pay anything demanded; and the whole 
renting-business went on, in apparent prosperity, but 
really on an entirely hollow foundation—the warning 
being entirely unheeded that there would be more 
contracts than payments, and that many landlords 
would eventually lose the very best of their tenants. A 
few months have changed all this, materially. Con 
scientious tenants have at once discovered that they 
could find cheaper quarters, and that they could not pay 
the rents originally demanded and promised; and they 
have moved away and left empty houses or apart- 
ments. Unscrupulous tenants, more disposed to swindle 
to the amount of one hundred dollars than fifty, and 
five hundred than three, have “run the length of their 
tether,” then “* departed between two days,” leavy- 
ing other empty houses and rooms. Lndlords and 
agents have the task of filling those vacancies again, 
and only succeed with more labor than the same effort 
cost them in the spring, at reduced rates, and aftera 
few weeks of empty rooms have damaged the year’s 
receipts to more than the amount added h over- 
charging. Bents have seen their highest point, and the 
people breathe more freely in the knowledge. Greed 
has over-reached itself, after damaging all those brought 
into association with it—as it hes a habit of doing, 
much more frequently than superficial obsei vers ima- 
gine. But extortion does not often receive so signal a 
rebuke, yet in # mode likely to excite so little public 
comment; and it is to be hoped that the lesson may be 
the means of causing landlords to remember that tceir 
tenants not only are of the same fiesh and blood with 
themselves, but hold interests which cannot be trampled 
upon without injurious reaction. If any additional re- 
minder is needed, perbaps it can be found in a few 
verses of a squib which went the rounds of some of the 
papers about the first of May, and which not only told 
the whole story with a certain humor, but made what 
has since turned out to be more or lees a prophecy: 

“ Says Smith, my landiord, unto me, says he: 

‘Jones, I must raise yourrent.’ Says I: ‘Old buster, 
You don’t perceive the ties, it seems to me, 

That round the household cluster ; 

You do not know how, in a year or two, 

A house that was no home begins to be it— 

How lowering, stead of raising, you shou! do!’ 

Say he: ‘No, I can’t see it! 

Stamp up your twenty-five per cent advance— 

Or move!’ Then Smith went off to other tenants, 
To fright them with harsh word and angry glance, 

And left me to my penance. 

And lIremain. ‘To pay yourrent? Ahem! 

Don’t ask rash questions, so escape rash answers! 
Your man who AL Wats pays, 's a human gem, 

Fit for the best romancers.” 

Car-Fare Cupidities. 

Bpeaking of rent-extortions, there is another extortion 
just now continually practiced in the city, which is borne 
se patiently as to illustrate how easily advances are 
made in the price of anything forming a prime neces- 
sity, with how much difficulty any retrogade movement 
is secured, and how patiently the public—that laborious 
oz—bears any burden not absolutely and palpably 
crusbing. The city car companies, as is well known, 





Stalacta,”” and 

the finale. As it is our intention to “‘ keep up with 
times,” the former of the two 

to one of our 


at the Theatre Fra 

evening, the 20th ber, enother 

how thoroughly the American people can enter into the 

excitement of a di-tinguished whatever the 
aliar involved, For .o that 


the street 1. front of the “‘ Ristori Administration ” 
been literally formed into a queue of waiting ticket- 
seekers; and the omen: of her opening appearance as 
“ Medea ”’ is, that she will achieve a pecuniary success 
Soisans a samashebiy toumb-al peptoets of to tage 
o' a 
dienne , cilizen’s a will be followed 
robably next week), a as ‘Medea, 
(Phile, ity connection vith the former 


The whole amusement season, of which the Ist to the 
September may be considered the “ 


absolute talent has not cften been seen upon the New 
York stage at one time, in the history of metro- 
theatricals, is what the people seem to 


é 
E 
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"s on Tuesday evening, the 18th, with Mr. 
John — 4 John H. Selwyn, 
Di:ector, Mr. James W. Wall.ck hcading the com- 
pany, Miss H lady, and most of the old 
os ‘peat Family, The opening piece 
was the “ Fast Family,” an adaptation from 
“La Famille Benoiton,” #0 at the Paris Varie- 


* * * “Rip Van Winkle” has still remained the 
feature at Olympic, with Joo Jefferson as 
ever. * * © At the en, John 


, contributes a charming 


EK 
trating ‘* Beauty and the Beast.” * * © Mr. Edwin 
Adams a roved himself a better actor than 


Hackett has 
Falstaff in 


peared 80 pleasingly, 
tic drama of “Mary Lockwood.” Certainly, whatever | des 


the absolute has never been s 
better opportunity for chowe (even if “ Hobson’s”’) on 
the part cf New York play-goers. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
amen, commie’ mete though scarcely | 
case of bigam y been developing 
Rochester, and 4 the neighborhood, hb the arrest 


of one William H. McLaughlin, who is charged with the 
yao Ae illegal armus ment of having two Mrs. Mc- 


ugblins atone and the same would seem 
that in 1862, then residing at Camden, Oneida county, 
McLaughlin married Miss Juliet Phillips on the 7th day 


ot November in that year; and that no 

than the 16th of February following (1863) he found the 
necessity of another wife so strong upon him that he 
left Camden, went to Rochester, and there merried s 
Miss Dutcher, of Medina. He bad, however, previous 





bustion, Of two men who slept in the 
factory, Ons escaped, though with severe injuries, by 
jumping from the window; the other was consumed in 
the flames. The ofily wonder is, not that the fire 
occurred, but that it did not occur before; for if, as 
alleged, “all evil things have in them the germs of 
their own destruction,” certainly a shoddy factory, to 
w many of our soldiers owed their bare sides 
ic limbs, might have been expected to 

“combtist ” long ago. 

—A queer lately @ ed before Justice 
Outhberte: 1, at Chicago, poe Be wm, of assault and 
battery,an demanded to be arrested and fined—-the 

accommodating him by fining him ff 


ve 
has not yet been told, 
tant criminal paid with a ten 


Gollar bill, which the clerk him five 
tars in money, to find, he was gone, that 
the ten conscien- 


was a counterieit, and that the 
tious man had cleared five dollars! 


— A singular case of that sympathy which does not 
al exist between husband and wife, was shown 
few ago in Wath, Llinois. The wife of » Mr. Henry 
Witley, residing there, was bitten by a mad dog. She 
was with Legh be my yoy a short time 
aad died from the effects of the disease. The death 
the wife distracted the husband. Ha became ssed 
with the idea that he was also attacked with the dresd- 
fal disease, and on the 7th inst., enough, 

himself in a stream near the town. 


of Cincinnati, who wrote an elaborate 


died the other day of the disease—not the only 
case can be called to mind of the ease of theory 
and ractice! 


the difficulty of p: 

-—— A suit has been brought the Western 
Union Senenes Consane, Wf 0a 
claiming da: of ten thousand dollars tor detaining 
until too late to be of any usea announci 


the death of his son. An excessive m, it 
not more than that amount is usually de- 
the most valuable of us—much 
news of a death. 
ain op wise he ta ia at wns at 
ua former dra wenty f-e 
on the having been reduced to elght or ten. Whether 
the blockade has been the cause of this (as alleged to 
have been at Charleston) is not understood. 


— A fuli-grown and ripe raspberry is alleged to 
have been found inside a snoless by a gentleman who 
So tres, Se would go ter to peove that the larger vege 

rove 
tables furtively Sy out rn night and devour the 
smaller, as sharks are well known to do with smaller 
fish and hawks with chickens. 
Foreign. 
now fn use in 


— Among the Europe, the 
lightest, when Lay | & field kit, is that of the 
Austrian army, ss ten pounds; the heaviest, the 
ber ay ay ing fifteen pounds. But when to this is 
the ¢ of arms, accoutrements, clothing and 
provisions, the total carried by a toot soldier of each 
nation is » Seen: Sa 61 [ase 8 been ag 
England, 8 8 ounces; France, pounds 
cunees; Prusiia, 56 pounds § ouness; Russia, 1 pounds 


a 


night of the recent battle of Sadowa an 
officer of the Ziethen Hussars, who were forward in 
pep hat pee tae oy find. 
there were no sentries outside, rode in; the guard 
on him in his Prussian uniform, 
turned out and seized when, with a ready presence, 
he had declared he had come to demand the capitulation 
of He was conducted to the commandant, 
to him, adding that the 
mbarded if not surrendered within 
a. = ~ unconscious that he was 
dealing a mate messenger, yee | 
refused capitulate; but the ~ ws conduc. 
town, passed through the guard at the 
entrance, and got off safely without being made s 


2 
g 
Es 


— When Rothschild went to the Prussian General to 
remonstrate against the contribution demanded of 
ort, Manteuffel answered that he would surround 


the city and bombard it if n To this Ko:hs- 
child replied, “Then I shall bom the Bank of 
Prussia. ‘I believe Excellency can judge of the 
range of your cannon, but not of the financial 


of house of Rothschild. You see this t- 

which I have brought with me. It contains Mis 
lor sixty millions of dollars ior the Rhine Provinces and 
It is in my power to ruin the trade of those 


~ 


! 


—— Roger de Beauvoir, s bril‘iant writer of the 


8c author of “L’Ecolier de 
” the “ Chevalicr de St. Ge ” the ** Cabaret 
“ « Histoires Cavalicres,” etc., died on the 
27th of August, aged fiity-six years. 


—— One hundred and fifty women are said to be em- 
pores SE” Se Seneuntne the sew Cpe 


—— In a debate in the French Chambers, before the 
German war, Thiers said, with prophetic instinct: “It 
is certain that Prussia will annex some of the northern 
German States, and will estavlish her influence over 
the others, She will then have one part of Germany 
under ber direct authority, and the other part under 
indirect authority, and under the new order of things 
Austria will be a ‘ ’ 


pire Charles V., 
su pA as in the fitteentn and sixteen 
j be supported by Italy.” 
—— The oldest theatre in London, Sadlers Wella, hes 
been standing just ove hundred years. 
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TE 4 VIRGINIA DELEGATION TO THE SOUTHERN LOYALISTS’ CONVENTION, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, ON SEPT. 3RD.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WENDEROTS, TAYLOR & BROWN. 


ve 4 i r aia 


VIRGINIA DELEGATION OF 
SOUTHERN LOYALISTS. 

As parr of the political history of the time, 
we give, this week, a grouping of the Virginia Delega- 
tion to the Convention of Southern Loyalists at Phila- 
delphia—the picture having the additional value of 
having been photographed while the group was stand- 
ing before the historic door of old Independence Hall. 








OUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue subject of our sketch this week is that 
well-known and enthusiastic admirer and supporter of 
the game, Dr. William H. Bell, President of the Eclectic 
Club ef New York, whom we may fairly regard as a very 
good sample of the “‘old school” of the fraternity, 





WM. H. BELL, ECLECTIC B. B. CLUB. 


though he, in energetic efforts to promote the best 
interests of the game, and in ardent love for the sport, 
equals the most “live ’’ man in the Association. 

Dr. Bell was one of the first seven who organized the 
celebrated Eckford Club of Brooklyn, and he was one 
of the nine of that club for several years. He after- 
ward organized the Henry Eckford Club, of which he 
was the principal supporter, until it was merged into 
the present Eclectic Club, of which also the doctor was 
the originator, and is now the most prominent repre- 
sentative. Dr. Bell was the first to introduce the style 
of pitching now in vogue, his excellent suggestions 
being elaborated in the form of the noted sixth rule by 
Dr. Jones, the able and accomplished Chairman of the 
Committee of Rules of the National Association; and if 
any innovation of the old rule of pitching ever advanced 
the interests and popularity of the game, this has done, 
for it has been the means of delivering us from that 
miserable, tedious, and illegitimate style of pitching, 
which afforded such an ample field for the playing of 
the unfair ‘‘ waiting,’’ which was such a striking feature 
of the leading contests from 1861 up to the period of the 
introduction of the sixth rule—a rule which, when 
strictly and legitimately enforced, does more to give 
life and interest toa contest, and to afford opportunities 
for brilliant displays in the field, and to give skillful 
batting ite due reward, than any rule introduced since 
the “fly game ” was adopted. 

Asa fielder, Dr. Bell, for a man of his weight and 
years—two hundred and twenty pounds avoirdupois, 
and verging on forty—is remarkably active and efficient; 
and at the bat he excels, his average each season being 
close to the highest recorded. His position in his nine is 
the pitcher, and with a good field to support him, and 
when he drops speed as the object and resorts to strategy 
—or, in other words, strives more to outwit the bats- 
man and umpire than to intimidate—he is quite an 
effective player in the position. 





MRE. P. H. BURNS, TELEGRAPH OPERATOR, 


A trait of the doctor’s character is his remarkable 
memory, Which enables him to trace the progress of a 
game from the first to the last inning, and to remember 
the details of contests played “lang syne.” Socially, 
the doctor stands high in the fraternity, as a warm 
friend, a liberal and enthusiastic supporter of the game, 
and a gentlemanly and expert exemplar of its attractive 
features. 








MR. P. H. BURNS, 
Champion Telegraph Operator. 


TELEGRAPHING has assumed even a new im- 
portance in the public eye since the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, and the proof thus furnished that Puck 
could, as he boasted, “ put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes,’’ the only fault being that he named too 





Jong a time for the operation. Many thousands in- 
terested in telegraphic operations and manipulati o 
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- | tesy, to receive her, but my limbs be- | proac! the table, and the “It] “And what is all this to me, sir ?” she asked, in 

GEM POEMS OF THE LAW rie my ye unig le, yoo peng cae te ma, es 
GUAGE. soak, t 'anch anjeelt aaa, Whee K waeas tho nearly half the quantity. dance in ite caemte, " Your Sestinge ave netbiag 
vision which entered! Fromthat moment I could} “You will not refuse to pledge me now,” she | tome; and though you call De Chastain your ward, 


LADYE MARY. 
ENGLISH—AUTIOR UNENOWK. 


Tuov wert fair, Ladye Mary, 

As the lily in the sun ; 
. And fairer yet thou mightest be— 

Thy youth was but begun. 

Thine eye was soft and glancing— 
Of the pure light blue ; 

And on the hoart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Ladye Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying 
At thine hour of rest. 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek, 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break, 


They carved thee, Ladye Mary, 
All of pure, white stone, 

With thy palms upon thy breast— 
In the chancel all alone. 

And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 

When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break, 


But thou kneelest, Ladye Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest, 
Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 


We shall see thee, Ladye Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the Throne : 
We shall seo where the light divine 
Plays freshly on tly cheek, 
When the Resurrection morning 
Has just bogun to break. 


THE SERPENT 
AND 








THERE CROWN. 


PART SECOND.—THE MAGICIENNE. 


“Let witchcraft join with beauty, love with both.””"— 
Anthony and C —Shakspeare. 

For several days after the extraordinary dis- 
closure of my pupil very little passed between us 
in regard to the subject, I saw with extreme pain 
that he daily grew more haggard and miserable 
in appearance, but when I attempted either to 
console or to advise, I found that my well-meant 

efforts were of no avail. One morning, about a 
week subsequent to the conversation recorded, he 
suddenly entered the study, displaying marks of 
extreme agitation in his appearance, and ad- 
dressed me abruptly : 

“Doctor, I have at last obtained Zillah’s per- 
mission to introduce you to her, I have told her 
all you have done for me, but until now she has 
refused to see you, evidently fearing your in- 
fluence, When I informed her, however, that you 
knew all that had passed, though she evinced 
some anger at my weakness, as she called it, she 
finally consented that you should be brought to 
her. When will you go?” 

The question was an embarrassing one. Foeling, 
as I did, that the woman was merely a skillful and 
selfish charlatan, I had a great reluctance to ap- 
proach her, for I knew that if she succeeded in 
deceiving me by her arts in his presence, her in- 
fluence over him would be fearfully strengthened. 
Besides this, every sentiment of my nature revolt- 
ed at the slightest appearance of countenancing 
quackery in any shape, and I knew that a visit to 
her, whatever its results, would appear in this 
light to myself if not to others. I told him my 
objections in a few decided words, and my heart 
beat with a throb of anguish as I marked the de- 
jected look with which he received my answer. 
Without a word he turned upon his heel and was 
slowly leaving the room, when just as he passed 
the door I beard him mutter : 

“It was my last hope! I thought he might 
find a way to save me!” 

This appeal—though not intended for my ears 
—thrilled, in its despair, to my inmost soul, and 
springing forward I hastily caught his arm and 
drew him back into the room. 

“T will go with you, Andreas,” I simply said. 

He did not answer, but his grateful look was a 
sufficient reward for anything that was disagree- 
able in my rash resolve. In a few moments we 
were on our way, and in an hour’s time the 
carriage drew up in front of a neat but handsome 
dwelling in one of the pleasantest streets of the 
upper part ot the city. There was nothing in the 
external appearance of the house to mark it as 
different from ita neighbors, but the illustration 
of the whited sepulchre rushed involuntarily into 
my mind as we ascended the steps. 

The door was opened by a modest and simple- 
looking maid-servant, who ushered us into the 
parlor without remark. (I may as well state here 
that 1 never saw any one in the house who ap- 
peared to be in any way connected with it save 
this little maid, a fellow-servant, of the same sex, 
who seemed to be the cook, and their mistress, 
It was impossible to associate either of the servy- 
enis with the idea of a conspiracy, and especiaily 


not blame De Chastain for weakness in yielding 
to the spell which had so enthralled him. 

I am an old man now, anti my nature was never 
poetical. I cannot do her justice, therefore, by 
description, for her superhuman beauty would 
demand the genius of » heaven-born poet to de- 
lineate it intelligently. I shall try to record my 
first impression, however, that a faint idea may 
be gathered of that which I wish I could ade- 


tely portray. 
Just above the middle height in stature, her 
molded with exquisite symmetry, and 
she wore, being plain but be- 
yed it to the best advantage. Her 
arms—which were only covered by & 
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ved upon them with a grace and dig- 
of her sex could hope to surpass. Her 
and head, nevertheless, were her chief 
The latter was classical in everything 
the classical is the most excellent, and 
sat upon her beautiful neck with a perfect poise. 
The face—but that is indescribable! The beau- 
ties of Venus and Juno together were embodied 
there, and every feature was faultless. The eyes 
and hair were of the hue of jet, the teeth white 
and even as a row of pearls, and the delicate, 
rosy ears, just sufficiently marked to be noticed 
as new beauties. The ruby lips seemed as a rose- 
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and loveliness, I had not been many minutes in 
her presence when I felt that there was something 
wanting to render the whole complete. Mind and 
heart—or rather intellect and passion—she evi- 
possessed. ease and gentle- 
ness, were all hers, but the conviction slowly 
forced itself upon me that the soul was wanting ; 
the life, the essence of all that ennobles and puri- 
fies, was not there, and the fair outeide was but a 
whited charnel-house indeed! 
Her eye was her most remarkable feature, and 
to me its glance possessed a power absolutely in- 
comprehensible. It was not the mere ‘‘ magnet- 
ism of a look,” it was not only the power of her 
will, which induced my gaze to droop and falter 
beneath the cold and steely, yet lightning ray 
which gleamed in hers. There was a conscious- 
ness of unutterable power, a fixed determination 
to do and dare all things, mingled with a most ob- 
vious sadness, in its expression, that rendered the 
glance one not to be borne with impunity by any 
ordinary mortal. 
I am conscious that I do not yet convey a tithe 
of my meaning by the trite sentences I have 
written, but I despair of being able to do so, ever, 
and therefore I do not attempt to renew the 
effort. 

She seated herself calmly without noticing my 

agitation, and bowed courteously in response to 
my introduction by De Chastain. 
“T am happy to know one who has done so 
much for my friend, as I hear you have, sir,” 
said she, gracefully, but with a marked hauwleur. 
“I am also happy to feel that he will not need 
assistance long.” 

“The little that I have been able to render him, 
madame,” I answered, recovering my composure, 
“is not worth alluding to.” 

She merely bent her head again in reply, and 
De Chastain, who did not relish this opening to 
the conversation, hastened to change it. 

** Zillah,” said he—and I could not help noticing 
the extreme deference, not to say servility, of his 
tone and manner—he who was haughtiness itself 
to his equals!—“‘ Zillah, I desired that my good 
friend should know you, because J knew you and 
wished that he should be able to appreciate you 
as I do.” 

“*T understand, sir,” she responded, still more 
scornfully than at first. ‘‘You wished to parade 
me—to make an exhibition of my power, which 
even you still doubt and mock !” 

“ By heaven, Zillah, you wrong me!” exclaimed 
De . “I would as soon make 
a show of my God! Will you never trust me?” 

She shuddered visibly when he appealed to 
heaven and uttered the name of his Creator, but 
her look soitened at his pleading tone, and from 
that moment she was less abrupt and lofty. 
Doubtless this proof of the completeness of his 
slavery mollitied her. 

* You shall be satisfied, sir,” she said, turning 
tome again. ‘“ And I will even acquit you of vul- 
gar curiosity; but I do not parade the power I 
have acquired, or make merchandise of it, Will it 
please you to take a glass of wine ?” 

This sudden transition caused me to turn my 
eyes in the direction to which hers guided re, 
and then!—I beheld a phenomenon which sent 
the blood h my arteries with 
fearful force! Upon a small and slight rosewood 
stand, placed midway between us, but a little to 
one side, rested an elegant silver salver, on which 
were two crystal goblets and a massive cut-glass 
decanter apparently full of water. While I looked 
at them one of the goblets gradually filled itself to 
the brim with a ruby liquid resembling wine! 
None of us were near it (she, especially, being 





most distant); there was positively no machinery 


in action, because if the stand and salver had 


both been entirely hollow, their whole space would 
not have held as much liquid as that now in the 
large goblet; yet it absolutely was filled, by in- 
| visible means, while I sat looking at it { 

| Of course I declined to drink: the very mys- 


continued, the goblet to me. “ Remem- 
to refuse a cup so honored!” 

I glanced at Andreas. His face was deadly 
pale, and an imploring gesture from him prompted 
me to an act which I could not but consider rash. 
I seized the goblet and drained it to the dregs! 
No ill effects followed then, or thereafter. It was 
evidently wine, but I did not recognize the vintage, 
and do not yet know what kind of wine it was. 
She narrowly watched my face as I drank, and 
marking its disturbed expression, said, as I handed 
back the glass : 

** Perhaps that particular wine does not suit you. 
Here is another. There are many sorts in the 
cellars where my wines are kept.” 

by my side she waved her deli- 


oman, woman, this is the deadly sin 1’ 

‘And why so?” she instantly answered, turn- 
ing the scathing lightning of her black eyes full 
upon me with a glance of fierce scorn. “ Why 
80, I ask you? The secret was a common one, 
and used by my forefathers centuries before your 
boasted science had an existence. Even your 
Great High Priest—your Saviour,as you call him— 
knew and used it. Witness the marriage feast in 
Cana of Gallilee,” and she langhed—a mockery of 
mirth—the angry cacchination of a fiend! 

My gaze had sunk, at first, before the fierce fire 
of her own, but at this blasphemy a new strength 
—(given me, I devoutly believe, from the Supreme 
Source of all strength)—seemed to pervade my 
whole being, and I was able to look upon her 
steadily. Down through the glare of those flash- 
ing “‘ windows of the soul,” down into the depths 
of her innermost nature, I searchingly looked, 
and, as she in turn quailed before the giance of 
Truth, I knew, indeed, that a demon in a human 
form stood shrinkingly before me! 

She was the first to recover her self-possession. 
Evil has a hardihood which oftentimes appalls the 
courage of virtue, and I was bewildered and dis- 
turbed. Turning from me with a light laugh— 
which, nevertheless, was hollow and forced—she 
said : 

“Come, enough of this. We will have some 
music,” 

Even as she spoke a strain of ravishing melody 
sounded within the room, and appeared to float 
in circles above our heads, It was unlike any 
music I had ever heard, save in feverish dreams. 
Soft and tender, yet distinct and rhythmical, it 
pervaded the very senses, and held them en- 
tranced as by a patent spell. Seated ia my chair 
—into which I had again fallen when she turned 
from me—I could not speak, or stir, for many 
minutes, and, while thus enraptured and be- 
witched, I beheld another vision, the horror of 
which I cannot even now forget ! 

Advancing from the space between the two 
windows—which I faced as I sat—I distinctly saw 
the perfect counterpart of myself, arrayed in my 
usual habiliments. The features were perfect in 
their resemblance, but were fearfully pale and 
distorted with terror and despair. It approached 
within a few feet of my position, and then sud- 
denly drew a long bright knife, with which i 
stabbed itself twice in the breast and sank down, 
apparently wellering in gore, at my very feet ! 

At the same moment that I witnessed the dying 
horror of my phantom’s face, I heard a low, sott, 
thrilling voice whisper in my ear ; 

‘“* Madness, despair, suicide! Such is your fate 
if you oppose my will!” 

And instantly the music ceased, the spectre was 
gone, and I was sitting, stunned and bewildered, 
gazing into the fair but mocking face of the 
beautiful sorceress ! 

I do not exactly know how, or when, we left 
that accursed house. I only recollect a sarcastic 
laugh of trmumph which echoed in my ear as I 
crossed its threshold, and thrilled through every 
fibre of my nerves, for hours alterward. When we 
reached our rooms I left Andreas, and 
at once to my own room, for I felt the need of 
both rest and reflection, and, more than all, of 
communion with our Heavenly Father ! 

Strange as it may appear, in the solitude of the 
succeeding night, I came to the fixed resolution 
of paying that fearful woman another visit. Not 
from a wish to conciliate her, not from morbid 
curiosity, but simply and solely to make one more 
effort for the rescue of my beloved pupil. A 
singular determination, you may well say ; but I 
verily believe that my prayers that night were 
answered, and that the resolve was the result, 
purely, of Divine direction. 

I did not allow my courage time to falter, but 
went to the house the very next day, and was ad- 
mitted, as before, without ceremony. I was alone, 
for I did not think it necessary or prudent to in- 
form De Chastain of my intention ; and it was not 
without considerable nervous trepidation that I 
met her supercilious glance as she entered. With- 
out circumlvcution I stated the object of my visit 
| at once. 
| Madame,” said I, “I am come to you ona 

singular errand, but I am eure you are wise 
enough to understand my motive. I love Andreas 
do Chastain as though he was my own son, and I 
| suffer when I see that he suffers. I do not know 
| who or what you are, and I do not wish to offend 





one so elaborate, if it was a conspiracy.) A very | tery of the affair prevented me; bui she instantiy | you by any allusion to your life or secrets, but 
fow moments elapsed after our arrival before the | detected my thought and laughed, ay, laughed | since he has known you, my ward has visibly failed 


door opened to admit the sorceress—as hereafter 
J am compelled to call her. I had risen, in cour- 


merrily. 
' “You need not fear this wine,” she said, ap- 


in health, his mind even is affected, and 1 do not 
want to see hii die of despair,” 


handing 
ber, it is a deadly insult in the land I came from | leged 


is he not undoubtedly his own master, and privi- 
to choose his own course?” - 

“TI cannot deny it, madame,” I answered, sor- 
rowfully ; “ but still I beg of you to pause in the 
evil you are doing him. He is powerless to resist 
you, and surely you, who possess such extraor- 
dinary power, can find neither pleasure nor profit 
in utterly destroying him.” 

This was bold language in such a preserce, 
but it appeared rather to please than offend her. 

**You do not understand the case, doctor,” she 
said, smilingly—and, oh! her smile was enchant- 
ment in itself, ‘I do not mvan to destroy, but to 
preserve him. With my aid he is not abased, but 
trebly exalted. His fate once indissolubly linked 
with mine, and we become omnipotent ”—and her 
fierce eyes fairly blazed with the imagined tri- 
umph. 

But of what use can he possibly be to you ?” 
I asked, hastily, growing desperate in my ueed. 
You pretend to absolute power—he is but a weak 
and visionary boy. Spare him, spare him! for 
your own sake, that you may not have the curse of 
his destruction on your bead.” 

** Curses cannot affect me,” she added, in her 
old haughty manner. “I am above and be- 
yond them. Once for all, doctor, I will not 
givehim up. He is necessary to me, not only for 
himself, though I love him—oh, how I love him!” 
(and her voice fell to a tenderness that was abso- 
lutely mournful) “ but because with his codpera- 
tion—his being entirely devoted to me—I can 
attain the summit of all my hopes and wishes. His 
will is mine only—his body will shortly be one 
with mine. He is my slave—my friend—my lover 
—my second self! I will not give him up!” 

I felt at once that my appeal was vain. Selfish 
ambition and unlawful love were too powerful for 
me to combat. Mysterious as she was in every- 
thing, the evidence that she really loved him,with 
& passion not to be measured by my weak concep- 
tions, was too plain to be disputed, and I rose from 
my chair with a deep sigh and a heart so heavy 
that it weighed me down like a millstone. 

With a faint attempt to bid her farewell courte- 
ously—for whatever else she might be, she was still 
a@ woman—I was crossing the door, when an ex- 
pression that might have been pity (it most cer- 
tainly was not conscience) flitted across her fea- 
tures, and she arrested my step by laying her hand 
upon my arm. As I write I think I still feel the 
indescribable thrill that rushed through my whole 
body from the soft contact of that lovely hand. 

“Doctor,” murmured she, in a soft, cooing tone, 
like a dove whispering to its mate—“ doctor, you 
are a brave man, a very brave man, to appeal per- 
sonally to myself to give up my own designs after 
the warning you have received. I respect you for 
this courage, though you have opposed and will 
still attempt to thwart me ; and, to show you that 
I do, I will grant you a favor. I cannot, { will not, 
give him up, but I promise you, voluntarily, that 
I will not endeavor to bind him to me by any occult 
means, or induct him into the arcana of my power, 
which, once accomplished, he cannot escape until 
he shall be my husband !” 

Once more that low, sibilant, sarcastic laugh 
rang in my ears ; the door of the house closed be- 
hind with a loud crash, and I found myself under 
God’s free sunlight, gasping for breath, as though 
{ had suddenly risen from the bottom of an icy 
stream. I cannot attempt to describe in words, 
and I fear I have failed, as yet, to convey the idea 
of, the terrible influence which this magicienne— 
this she-demon—exercised over all who came in 
contact with her. It cannot be explaincd by any 
of the ordinary laws of nature—even magnetism 
or mesmerism seem inadequate to account for it, 
if all that is claimed for them should be granted ; 
but it was thorough, palpable, complete. The 
strongest wills succumled, the stoutest hearts 
quailed before her, and she walked the earth a 
very despot over men’s volition, in the guise of the 
morning star! 

* * 7 7 * * 

When I reached my bome, a new surprise, but 
one of a wonderfully different nature, encountered 
me. On entering the house I found the servants 
in a state of agitation that rendered their replies 
perfectly incoherent, and, understanding nothing 
but that some accident had occurred in which De 
Chastain seemea to be concerned, I pushed past 
them with a sinking heart and entered the little 
study. With mingled relief and astonishment I 
found Andreas uninjured, but busily engaged in 
attendance on a young girl, who, stretched upon 
the couch, lay moaning in evident anguish. With 
professional reticence I asked no questions then, 
but promptly aided him in his duty. I found that 
the young lady’s right arm was broken in two 
places and that her right ankle was severely 
sprained. She was partly under the influence of 
ether, which De Chastain had administered, and 
in less than half an hour our joint efforts had com- 
pleted the setting and bandaging of her arm and 
the dressing of the ankle, 

While thus employed I had ample opportunity 
of noting her extraordinary beauty, and also of 
observing (with what pleasure I need not express) 
the evident interest and solicitude evinced for her 
by De Chastain. She was, perhaps, twenty years 
of age, slightly but perfectly formed, and with 
one of the most intellectual faces I have ever seen. 
There was nothing forbidding, however, in its 
expression —a fault but too common among 
intellectual beauties. On the contrary, the coun- 
tenance was inexpressibly gentle and winning, and 
reminded me immediately of one of Raphael's 
Madonnas. She possessed; also, a profusion of 
golden hair, which encircled her head like a glory 
and added to the completeness of the 
mental parallel 1 had drawn. A complexion of 
clear red and white, a mouth exquisite in its pro- 
portions, and a soft blue eye, deep and cool as a 





erystal spring, yet brimming o'er with a wealth of 
love and tendernese, comp!cted a picture imiinitcly 
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so» sntaadaebatan thahal Stich he Cinemas. 
If the latter might be instanced as the perfect 
type of brunette beauty, surely my new patient 
was the beau-ideal of blonde loveliness. The one 
was an angel fallen into the thrall of friends, the 
other @ seraph, retaining her high estate, and 
serving constantly at the throne of the Most 


High. 

When we had finished dressing her injuries, it 
was decided that it would be dangerous to remove 
her to her own home at once, and accordingly, 
with the aid of my housekeeper—an old lady, who 
had been my nurse in bygone days—she was taken 
to & snug room on the a gg pee Be 
stady, and comfortably put to © wai 
ber until consciousness was restored and she 
had fallen into a troubled sleep from the 
after effects of the ether, and leaving Mrs. Hoyle, 
my housekeeper, at her side, we retired again to 
the study. 

To my surprise, but not a little to my satisfac- 
tion (for a faint hope, based upon his visible 
golicitude, began to spring up in my mind that 
possibly this new and more worthy object of 
interest might help me to wean him from the per- 
nicious passion which had hitherto engrossed 
him), Andreas at once announced his intention of 
sitting up that night in the study, so as to be 
ready if our patient needed further care. I 
expressed pleased with this determina- 
tion, and directed him to call me at once if any 
wtoward symptoms manifested themselves ; and 
this being settled, he gave me the following ex- 

of the manner in which she happened 
to be in our house : 

Early that morning he had attended a lecture 
in the Medical College, and on his return, about 
an hour before my own, he was passing the Aca- 
demy of Music, in which a matinée had just con- 

. The audience were retiring as he passed, 
and all the carriages but two had driven off. As 
he turned the corner he heard a loud shout be- 
hind him, and, turning, beheld one of the carriages 
mentioned backing into the horses of the other. 
The latter became frightened at once, and started 
off at a gallop toward the corner where he stood. 
The coachman was not on the box, but had just 
opened the door for a lady, who was stepping in 
when the horses started. The man was thrown 
down by the wheel, and the lady, with one foot on 
the step, clung to the bottom of the carriage, on 
which she had been flung by the shock. The 
horses dashed madly down the street, the carriage 
swaying violently from side to side, while the open 
door of the vehicle, swinging to and fro, was 
braising the lady terribly. 

As they turned the corner, the off hind wheel of 
the coach struck violently against a hydrant placed 
there, and during the momentary check Andreas 
suddenly gained presence of mind to spring for- 
ward to the rescue. At the hazard of his life, he 
darted between the hydrant and the fore wheel, 
and succeeded, by a desperate exertion, in lifting 
the lady out of the carriage ; but the next moment 
the hind wheel struck him in the back and flung 
both himself and the lady over the low hydrant 
into the gutter. As he rose to his feet, he saw 
the carriage, now broken and tottering, burry.ng 
toward the river, at the heels of the maddened 
steeds. 

Finding that he was able to stand and move, 
though he had thought every rib in his body was 
fractured, bis first care was for the lady, whom 
he lifted upon the sidewalk, and thence to the 
steps of the Academy. A crowd instantly gather- 
ed, and he made immediate inquiries as to who 
the lady was; but, to his astonishment, no ono 
knew her. The driver of the carriage stated that 
his vehicle was a hack, which had been engaged 
by the iady at his stand, and that he had never 
seen her before. The lady was entirely uncon- 
scious, and, under the circumstances, he decided 
to bring her to our house, which was at no great 
distance, The owners of the other carriage 
instantly and kindly placed it at his disposal, 
expressing regret at the accident, and to his 
great satisfaction he succeeded in conveying her 
safely to the couch in the study before she had 
quite regained her senses. He had administered 
the ether when she did so, pecause her grvans 
made it evident that she was suffering terribly, 
and he was proceeding to do the best he could for 
her injuries when I fortunately arrived. 

Of course 1 commended his action in every par- 
ticular, and I saw with joy that he was very well 

ased with himself, The romance of the affair, 

as regarded the rescue and the singularity of 
the fact that our fair patient was still unknown 
tous, rendered his attraction toward her quite 
manifest, and I was not sorry to see that her 
personal charms had afterward made a strong 
impression upon his ardent heart. I went to bed 
that night with a growing hope that, with the aid 
of this unknown angel, he might yet be rescued 
from the fatal love which had been hurrying him 
to despair. 

Our patient passed a more comfortable night 
than could have been expected, and when we 
Visited her the next morning, she was able to con- 
verse. Her tone was rendered somewhat mourn- 
ful by suffering, and to my intense I ve- 
cognized in the first words she ultered, the same 
toice that I had heard repeating the prayer, “ Lord 
save me, or I perish!” in the air above my head, 
on the night that De Chastain had confided his 
secret to me. This singular coincidence—for then 
Ithought it nothing more—somehow strengthened 
the hope in which I had begun to indulge, and it 
was with a light heart that I listened to what she 
had totell usofherself. 

It appeared that she was tlie only daughter of 
the Hon. Arthur Lee, a statesman of note, and a 
man both wealthy and respected by all who knew 
him. The account she gave of her being unat- 
tended at the time of the accident was very sim- 
ple. She had engaged to go tu the matinée with 
& party of her friends, but had been detained at a 
store where she had gone to make some pur- 
chases, until she thonght it too late to return to 
the hotel te meet them. Thinking that she would 





find them at the Academy, and knowing that it 
was customary for ladies to go alone to these 


and proceeded thither direct from the store. The 
audience was larger than she had anticipated, 
and she did not succeed in finding her friends, 
but as she was a passionate lover of music, she 
decided to remain until the conclusion of the per- 
formance, promising herself a hearty laugh with 
her friends at having witnessed the opera without 
their knowledge, 

She now begged of us to send a messenger at 
once to the St. Nicholas, where her friends were 
staying, to break the intelligence of her accident 
to her father, and bring him to her. She knew 
that he would suffer terribly until tidings of her 
were brought to him, and desired that there might 
be no delay. Ds Chastain at once volunteered to 
go, and seemed much embarrassed by the thanks 
which she lavished upon him, which confusion I 
deemed another good omen for the success of the 
plan I had already determined. 

In less than an hour De Chastain returned with 
Mr. Lee, whom he had found half frantic at the 
mysterious disappearance of bis daughter, and 
ofiering incredible rewards for news of her. He 
was a man of striking presence, venerable and 
dignified, but now much agitated with mingled 
feelings of joy at having found her and sorrow at 
her injuries. The interview between them was 
too sacred for intrusion ; but when we were again 
summoned, the evident delight in the countenance 
of our suffering patient, and the joy and gratitude 
expressed by her father, satisfied me that no in- 
jury would result to her from the excitement—for 
happiness rarely kills, 

The gratitude of Mr. Lee for the little we had 
been able to do was earnestly expressed, but with- 


but emphatic words by which he expressed 
to Andreas his appreciation of the noble act of 
daring through which, under God, his daughter 
had been rescued from death, brought a vivid 
blush to De Chastain’s pale cheek, and made my 
heart beat high with pride and hope. He ap- 
proved of all we had done, and assented, without 
false delicacy, to our request that he would allow 
his daughter to remain under our roof, he also 
taking up his abode with us. My house being a 
bachelor’s establishment, we had plenty of room 
to spare, and I decidedly expressed my conviction 
that it would be dangerous to attempt to move our 
patient for some time to come ; and when I said 
as much, he acquiesced without argument, merely 
saying that he felt this new proof of our kindness 
deeply, and could never forget it. 

Arthur Lee was a man worthy of such a daugh- 
ter, and one whom it was impossible to look at 
without respect, or to know without loving. Up- 
right, honorable and just, religious without fan- 
aticism, polite and affable without familiarity, he 
was indeed a gentleman, a man whom a long 
course of public life had left without a stain or 
even the shadow of a suspicion against his honor. 
There are not many such, and when we do meet 
them a white stone should mark the day in our 
calendar. 

Thus the future blessing of our lives came home 
to us, and I praise God daily, as I think of the 
singular providence evolved in the accident which 
brought her to us for His beneficence and wisdom. 
For six weeks, which seemed but six days, so 
patiently she bore her sufferings, and by her gen- 
tle sweetness lightened our anxiety, Amy Lee 
never left her bed. De Chastain wore himself to 
a shadow by his unremitting watchfulness, and 
was never content if an hour passed without defi- 
nite tidings from her. 

When at last it was deemed prudent to allow 
her to be moved, he fitted up the couch in the 
little study in sach a manner that a Sybarite would 
have thought it a comfortable resting-place, and 
turned the cozy room itself into a perfect bower, 
with all sorts of delicate ornaments and flowers. 
Day after day, during all the hours she was per- 
mitted to remain there, Andreas and her father 
bore her company in my old familiar haunt, and I 
never noticed that my sanctum was no longer my 
own, for it seemed to me that an angel had hal- 
lowed it and made it still more home-like than 
before. 

As time passed and they became better ac- 
quainted with De Chastain, Mr. Lee would often 
leave the young people together while he attended 
to dutiee. They soon grew to be like 
brother and sister. I do not think I cam use a 
stronger term for their intimacy at this time—in- 
deed, I am sure that they knew not that they 
loved, until future and terrible events brought 
about the disclosure, One great source of conso- 
lation to me was the matter of most of their con- 
versations. On several occasions I entered when 
they were in the midst of animated colloquy, and 
found that Andreas was learning from her the 
great mystery of true religion. It seemed a sin- 
gular subject fortwo young and ardent people, 
interested deeply in each other, to engage in, but 

it had evidently grown upon them without design 
on either part. Neither fanaticism, asceticism, 
or cant were found in Amy's vocabulary, and 
modestly, though impressively, yet without the 
slightest premeditation, she was unconsciously 
leading the soul of my beloved pupil homeward 
to the footstool of his Maker. 








A Nove Inuivusrration oF THE TELFoRAPa.— 

A most ludicrous couversation tock place a few weeks 
in a small village near Paris. Two peasants were 

ug about the war between Austria and Prussia, 

when one of them remarked that be could not und ».- 
stand Low messages couk. be sent by the elec:ric tcJe- 
graph. His cou.panion, atter having ried to make him 
— bend the manuer in which tue telegraph works, 
at last, a ctresk with a bright idea, exc.aimed: “ Imigine 
that the te pb is amdmmense loug dog—so long 
that its head is at Vienna and ite tail at Pars. Well, 
tread on its tail, which is in Paris, and it wil! bark in 
Vienna! Do you understand now, stupid, what the 
telegraph is like?” “Ob, yes,’ * replie d the other, “I 





have an idea uow what a telegraph wust be,” 


morning operas, she sent out for a hackney coach |- 





out extravagance. The warm pressure of a hand | 
that evidently had his heart in it—as the homely | 


but significant proverb saith—and the few low, | the Arctic); E. More, Esq,, of the New York Bar; Richards 





TRIAL OF CAPTAIN FRAZEE’'S 


LIFE-RAFT. 


For a considerable number of years past 
Captain Lawretice F. Frazee, an officer long and well- 
known in the command of vessels of the Camden snd 
Amboy Railroad Company, and others, and now of the 
William Cook, has been devoting a part of his atten- 
tion to the invention of a life-bost or raft for the landing 
of passengers from wrecked vessels, which should 
obviate the difficulties always experienced with pre- 
vious inventions. He succeeded in perfecting (as he 
then thought) one in 1854, but found the inveniion 

“ pirated,” as he expresses it, almost immediately. As 
& revenge, he has been ever since that time engaged in 
endeavoring to destroy the value of the piracy by in- 
venting another and better. Having now perfected the 
second invention, and secured a patent on the 10th of 
July, 1866, arrangements have been for some time in 
progress for putting the invention before the people—ar- 
rangements which we are happy to forward by supplying 
an excellent illustration of the life-boat in the act of 
landing, and by noticing, with that brevity enforced by 
the present pressure of matters of interest, the experi- 
ments made with it. The first of these took place on 
the 6th of September; the steamer Meta having taken 
down a distinguished party to the surf off Long Branch, 
with the boat on board, and launched and sent it ashore 
through the breakers with such success as to command 
the unqualified endorsement of Oaptain Faunce, of the 
Revenue Service; Messrs. Weeks, Matthews and 
Douglas, United States Local Inspectors of Steamers; 
Captain Simpson, of the Richard Stockton; Messrs. 
Ogden, Lathers and others, well-known in the shipping 
and commercial interest. Tho success of the trial 
induced a second, which took place on Tuesday, the 
18th, and it is of that second trial that we supply an 
illustration, though one of our corps (Mr. D. B, 
Gulick) was present and an endorser at the first trial. 

The steamer William Cook lett Pier No. 1, North 
River, at eleven, on Tuesday morning, with members 
of the press on board, and with a number of guests of 
note, among whom may be named Captain Faunce, of 
the revenue cutter Cuyahoga; Captain Luce (once of 


Kingsland, Esq.; Erastus Brooks, Esq., of the Ezpress; 
besides representatives of the Pacific Mail and otber 
steamship companies, and of other interests specially 
concerned in the event of the experiment. The Cook was 
accompanied down the bay and to Long Branch by the 
cutter Kankakee, Captain Slicer, acting as escort to the 
steamer and Captain Faunce. The run down was 
a pleasant one, occupying some two hours, the steamer 
anchoring off the Continental and Mansion House at 
Long Branch at 1 Pp. m. During the run down an 
opportunity was given of inspecting the new invention, 
of which a very brief description only can be given. 
The life-boat or raft is some eighteen feet in length by 
five feet in width and twenty inches in depth, and in 
shape is very much what a cigar would be with the two 
ends each cut off three-eighths of an inch, and the 
remainder pressed so as to form a flat on each side. It 
is constructed of galvanized iron, with a coating of 
wood without, and when closed presents a flat surface 
at the top and bottom (the two sides being precisely 
alike), except that there is at each enia movable or 
flap bow, which can be adjusted to throw the sheer 
downward, whichever side may come up in throwing 
overboard. When arranging for use, the middle of the 
upper side opens and shows a locker, with oars, a mast, 
etc., while in the hollow spaces of the sides are breakers 
for water, closets for provisions, etc. Railings rise at 
either side, too, and are braced up, supporting the 
passengers as well as giving means of holding on; 
while in each of them is a row-lock for rowing, and an 
eye at either end gives facilities for either steering or 
sculling with an oar. The weight of this first model is 
about twelve hundred pounds; but the inventor 
believes that boats of twenty feet in length and six feet 
wide can be constructed not to weigh beyond eight 
hundred or nine hundred pounds. The invention is 
ceriainly most compact and complete; and not a shadow 
of doubt remains in the mind of any intelligen 
observer that a great life-saving desideratum has been 
attained, and that at no distant day the Frazee life-raft 
will be found on board all well-appointed sea-going 
steamers, as well as used on ferry-boata, and possibly 
deposited at life-saving stations on the various coasts. 

The experiment off Long Branch, in the second in- 
stance, was eminently successful, as had been the first. 
In the presence not only of the company with the boats, 
but of many hundreds gathered on the beach and in 
front of the boarding-houses, the raft was shot over- 
board from the forward gangway of the Cook, with two 
men upon it, coming up “all right,” as was inevitable, 
Then five more joined them, the mast was raised, a 
squaresail set, and the boat thus formed went shore- 
ward, landing through the moderate surf without diffi- 
culty, and so easily, in fact, that some of the voyagers 
stepped ashore without even wetting their feet. But 
the best test was found in coming off again, when the 
raft was kept for several minutes in the very break of 
the surf, broadside to, and yet no more affected by 
waves that would have turned over the best surf-boat, 
except in very skillful hands, than she would have been 
by ripples of a mill-pond. The experiment was con- 
cluded by the raft paying a visit, under oars, to the 
cutter, which had arrived somowhat in arrear of the 
steamer; while the interest of the occasion was mat ri- 
ally added to by the salutes and dipping flags trom the 
shore, and ths coming off of a surt-boat with some of 
the old shoremen and residents, giving an opportunity 
for viewing the ordinary mode of lannching that descrip- 
tion of boat in a surf, and also of comparing the two 
modes of transit among breakers. 

On the way back to the city, the plentiful coliation of 
the downward run was repeated, with the a/liition of 
very pleasant brief speeches by Captain Frazee, Captain 
Faunce, Mr. Brooks, and others, and with the signing 
of a very emphatic endorsement of the invention 
by the whole company—who had, however, an hour 
earlier, and under circumstances less open to the 
charge of being influenced by couviviality, given 
another and quite as valuable an endorsement, in the 
general exclamation which ran round th» vessel after 
the launch and lauding of the rait—that, but for the 
absence of dry clothes, not one of the company dul would 
have been g ad to make tie landing in s0 hably 
safe a conveyance ; and that, -n the invention, if | proper: y 
applied, sripwreck has certainly been deprived.of a 
large proportion of itg terrors, and an important life- 
saving problem solved for huraanity. Captain Frazee 
must clearly be congratulated upon having sprung at 
once to an honored piace among inventors; ani the 
revenue intercst of the port, well represented by Cap. 
tain Faunce, ir entitled tothauks for its fostering hand 
to so meritorious an enterprise. 

This very pleasant excursion and experiment termi- 
nated by Captain Frazee returning his guests and the 
Cook to town a few minutes in advance of the time 
promised (4 o’clock P. M.), w.th the thanks of the guests 
very freely extended for that punctuality, and for the 
self-denial which he had displayed in not wrecking the 





whole party on the Jersey coast, and thus giving a prac 
den demamaamamam of the necessity of his Life 
! 





- 


“ LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT.’ 


In connection with the illustration of Captain 
Frazee’s raft, we give, on the same page, this week, an 
engraving which seems to have peculiar appropriate- 
ness beside it—that of *‘ Launching the Life-Boat,” the 
original of which is a painting of marked force in draw- 
ing and excellence in color, by Moran, of Philadlphia, 
for some time on exhibition at one of the Academies, 
The perils of the coast are very strikingly indicated im 
this excel’ent picture—the fierce, angry curl of the 
breakers seeming to convey the absolute sound of their 
hungry roar, while the doomed ship in the distance al- 
most forces the stretching out of the spectator’s hand 
to aid her; and the dangerous labor with which the life 
boat is being removed from the wagon that haa con- 
veyed it, tells anew the story of that laboring heroiem 
which has been so often (and, alas! often so unavail- 





» ingly) exhibited on the American coast, as on all the 
stormy 


sea-coasts of the world. 








A SPANISH STORY. 


Spar, the land of story, has given birth to 
more “romances of real life “ than, perhxps, any other 
country. Notwithstanding the s:nguinary way in which, 
in that country, ‘nsurrectionary movements are put 
down, yet the land is periodically convulsed by a recur- 
rence of the disease. During these times many are the 
tales of horror which are told, for the most part being a 
slightly colored version of the truth. The following 
tragedy has but lately occurred, a sad corollary to the 
last insurrection: 

Narvaez’s amnesty was buta respite, or rather a snare, 
to throw the Liberals off their guard. Fus‘lades go on, 
and, worse still, people are massacred, snd the helpless 
and wounded run through and through with bayonets, 
just as in the palmy days from 1851 to 1854. For such 
purposes recourse is had to the services of the civio 
guards, and especially those famous Mozos de la Escua- 
dra, whose savage exploite were recounted in January 
last, when they fired point-blank upon the elegant crowd 
of promenaders under the arcades of the Place Roya'e of 
Barcelona. Don Vincent Marti (commonly called ‘‘ Roy 
de las Baraqueas’’) was one of the richest and most es- 
teemed landed proprietors of Martorell. He was at one 
time an ardent partisan of Prim, in whose last pronun- 
ciamento he took part; but in January last he quarreled 
with Prim, because the latter would not transfer the 
theatre of his operations to Catalonia. Ever since he has 
lived quietly on his property. He rallied to O’Donnell, 
and was considered so much a man of order that since 
May last he dined almost daily with the C:ptain-General 
Cotonor. But he refused, in spite of threats and en- 

to pronounce for Narvaez, and therefore, al- 
though he did no hostile act, it was resoived to take his 
life. On August llth an arm:d force surrounded his 
house and made him a pacers os sae = the Mozos telliug 
him that he would be ma, where “ bis 
affair would be settled.”” Marti my cn this meant, 
as did his brother and his friends. If they must di-+, 
a re ae with arms in their hands 
than to serve as targets for trembling recruits to 
woThey collected togeth to th ber of thirty, and, 
co er 6 number o an 
with blunderbuses, proc eded to the railway- 
station, with eaten cutention of po nem the prisoner. 


Find ng the wai room full of peop'e, they fired at 
the b ona ben brought. down a shower of dust and 
plaster; at the — ne omen M. Marti’s brother, a 
man ed down both the 


rough 
hed out. deer of his 
knocked down the 
wound, and two of th: band 
ae of M. Marts, the whole party made off with 
to the field, hoping to find a niding- 

—. Mozoa, recove from the surprise causod by 
the dust shower in tue railway-station, a os the 
Seles. ond comp up with them in an 
M. Marti’s party, ly perms Ay Lyn SE —y 


forced the Mozos Soman ey eed an hour’s march, 
rag amor ne = where they gbt M. Marti might 


be but he, feeling himself 
them to 4 him and save themselves. 

later the Mozos, guided by blood marks op the ground, 
came to the spot where unfortunate M. Marti was 

alone. “Ah, hal” they ssid, “this time you 

not escape us.”” Instead of putiing a ball through 

the head of the dying man, they recalled him to c sense 

of life by pricks with the bayonet’s point, aud stabbed 

him all over in so many places that you d not have 
lain @ crown piece upon any unw of 


The indignation in the country is so great that the 
eee felt bod necessary to fg A to em] 
in person with an entire regiment, band, head 
by the deceased’s brother, swells every day, yah 
many of the Mozos, who are fight'ng with them, have 

billed. Itis certain M. was murdered in cold 
blool, for he was lying, helpless and alon>, with a death- 
wound, which he received three hours before he 
was hacked to death. 








Tue Laws or Heauru.—There are few things 
with which the majority of us are less acquainted than 
with our own be ay and the couditions upon 
which our bodily uealth depends. And yet it is much 
more important that we should learn how to avoid «is- 
ease and to cherish beaith in ourselves and in those 
who are dear to us, than that we should possess a know- 

e . the iiechesanit Glen or any oth r lore inclujed 
1. 7 < 4 oo me Puysl- 

pam ta a] our semiuaries 

tional institutes, Waseuer une derstands eveu the lead- 
ing principles of this valuable science ibust regard with 
regret the manner in which its laws are set at naught 
by society atlarge. In their dress, in thei - diet, in their 
bousehold economy, in their business pursuits, in tueir 
amusements, in @ theusand things that they do and 
aoe to do, three-fourths ot the community as habit- 

iy sud constantly viclate the rules of bygiene as if 
the.r aim were to break cown their constitutions and 
shorten their lives, Sure y, if eve'ybody kn w tue 
physiological consequences of over-stim the 


educa- 


brain, of neglecting .o the luugs, of overtasking 
the of impure air, we should have 
less drinking, less consum less dyspepsia, fewer of 
ohana men ta, bat that it invokes upon 


itself by ite own folly, than wo have at present. If poy- 
sivlogy and the ons of hesdth were universal: yy 
understood, r= a= yee the human race, in large 
towns especially, would be materia!ly diminished. 


Commerncrat Vatve or Ivsecrs.—Great Bri- 
ain pays aupually $1,000,900 for dried carcasses of 
that (ioy insect kuown as the cochiueal; while suother, 
also pecu! liar to India, gum-siie-lac, or rather its produc- 
tion, is scarcely less valuable. More than 1,5vu,000 
huwan betuge derive their sole <upport from the cul- 
ture and manufacture of the fibres spun by the wlk. 
worm, Of which the annua! circulat.ug me jum is said 
to be $20,000,000. Iu Englaud alone, to say no of 
the otuer parts of Europe, $500,000 are sp: nt every year 
in the parchase of toreigu bon y, while the vsiue of 
that which is native is vot mentioned, and all that ia 
the work of the bee; but this mukes uo muntion of 
10,000%% of wax imported every year. Besides all this, 
toere are tire ganuts, used tor dyemg aud making ings 
the cautharides, or Spanish fly, used in medicine. In 
fac, every insect is cuntributing in some way, directly 

amount of comme;rcnal 





or indirectly, im swelling the 
prodts, 
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CUPID AND PLUTUS. 
(From Lucullus.) 
Freely rendered into English, 
BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 


As Prorvs, one day, in his chariot of gold, 
Was languidly taking a ride, 
Looking, spite of his riches, amazingly a 
* Though decked out with particular pride, 
He met with young Cupid, who, staid in his 
ht 


By the wealthy God’s dazzling array, 
Fluttered joyously round on his pinions of light, 
Highly pleased with the tempting display. 
“ Ride with me,” said Plutus ; “ all this you may 
share ; 


Ride with me, and Tyrian robes you may wear.” 


All delighted, the boy-god jumped into the car, 
Little dreaming the roads were so rough, 
But repenting his rashness, before he went far, 
He cried, “Stop! I’ve been jolted enough. 
Pray excuse me, friend Plutus : though rich be 
the prize 
You obligingly offered to me, 
Your realm is the gloomy earth, mine the 
bright skies, 
*Tis not likely that we should agree. 
Farewell!” said the boy, as he mounted in air, 
“The heart that gold worships, love never can 
» 








POLICEMAN M‘CARTHY’S WIFE: 


An omitted Chapter (XX.) of “ The Days of 
Shoddy.” 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Tre overstrained nerves failed still woree when 
the soldier's wife had reached the street with her 
child. Nature, which had been so strong fora 
few moments, grew weaker and weaker with the 
reaction. She tottered away from the stoop of 
the house, which seemed for the moment so 
morally leprous—tottered even beneath the slight 
weight of her child. Mentaliy, she was in an even 
worse condition. Her “resources” of thought, 
as yet, had gone no further than the mere hope of 
leaving the house unharmed, and she had as yet 
shaken off none of the deadly fear oppressing her 





at the moment of the first revelation. The possi- | 
bility of protection from any of her neighbors was | 
altogether ignored, if not forgotten: perhaps it was 
not forgotten, but the whole soul of the woman 
revolted against being placed in a false position 
before people with whom she had held so little 
sympathy. She forgot, too, for the moment, that 
there was any such thing as law in the land—that 
she had not fallen back into those past ages in 
which the strong hand was unchecked by any 
legal restraint, or been suddenly transported to 
nome country where the hand of a great noble 
could stretch out and grasp the property or the 
person of one of the common people without fear 
or hindrance, Mad as the thought really was, the 
poor little woman at that moment believed that if 
she was detected in her flight by either the mer- 
chant or Sarah, whom he had so shamelessly 
declared to be his accomplice, she could be 
returned by torce to the house, and subjected to 
all the perils from which she had temporarily es- 
caped. Nay, the tortured mind went even further. 
She believed that if she succeeded in finding | 
shelter, and the place of hor retreat should be | 
discovered, the net would agatn close around her | 
| feet, and she have no more power to’free herself | 
' than the bird snared by the fowler. | 


It was now nearly or quite ten o’clock, and all | 
the doors of the houses on the block seemed to | 
be closed, and no one observed her from any of 
the piazzas, as the bare-headed wife staggered 
along the sidewalk toward the Third avenue. | 
Suddenly there was a step that came ringing up 
, from the direction of the Second. There was to 

the fugitive, just then, but one step in tne whole 

human race—that of her tempter and tyrant. | 

She believed that the merehant had discovered 

her flight, that the step was his, and that the 

next moment, if he saw her, she would feel his 
grasp again on her arm, and be dragged back to 
the house of which he had taken such demoniacal 
possession. 
She had passed the houses at the lower end of 
, the block, and was then coming opposite the open 
space on the upper side of Forty-eighth street, to 
which reference has before been made. Several 
', large masses of loose rock, weighing tuns each, 
were lying at a little distance back in the open 
lot, unremoved since blasting, and she had often 
seen the squalid children of the neighborhood 
playing bo-peep and hide-and-seek behind and 
around them. Some artist in whitewash, coming 
home with a pail not entirely exhausted, had 
expended a few brushfuls, as a prank, on the 
fronts of one or two of the rocks, and they caught 
her eye through the dusk, as it glared round for 
a means of escape, just as that of a convict who 
had just brcken prison, or a fugitive from one of 








the traditional English private mad-houses, might 


have done under similar circumstances. 


Instantly, and with all the remains of her fail. 
ing strength, as she heard what she believed to 
}be that pursuing foot ringing on the sidewalk, she 
turned away from the street and dodged into the 
open lot, to seek concealment behind the rocks 
until the danger should be past. The footstep 
was coming nearer, and in her haste to escape it 
she stepped into some inequality of the broken 
ground, or her foot caught in some obstruction, 
and she¢ fell heavily forward, crueily bruising her 
tender limbs on the stony fragments, partially 
awaking poor little Pet, terribly soiling her own 


| shame! 





garmonts, and, in the effort to save tue child, 


receiving a blow on the fair forehead, just under | 


the verge of the blonde hair, which almost 


gtunned ber and quite sent the blood trickling | 





Gown her face, her collar and drees and the clothes 
of the child, completing the shamefal disfigure- 


But little Pet did not fully wake from the shock, 
#0 sheltered was she by the parental arms, 80 
that the added danger of her crying was escaped. 
And the poor mother, half-stunned, still mapaged 
to retain her senses and to restrain the wild ery of 
pain and terror that rose to her lips. Sick, 
bruised and faint, she regained her fect, and 
staggered and almost crept till she couvid crouch 
behind one of the sheltering rocks. Oh, could 
Burtnett Haviland but have seen the wife of his 
love then, and known the straits to which she had 
become reduced by his patriotic absence and the 
tyranny of wealth and pride, it is not sure but 
that even the cause of the country would have 
sunk into insignificance in his view, and it is 
certain that his lips would have syllabled even a 
more tetrible curse than that which they after 
ward uttered under the erroneous belief of his 
dishonor. ° 

The frightening step passed by, up the side- 
walk, It was not that of the merchant, who was 
yet engaged in his short vigil for the woman who 
had locked the door, or in the search which fol- 
lowed it. There sounded no other step, and the 
frightened woman crept from behind the shelter- 
ing rock, and staggered out again into the street. 
During those dreadful moments, in that shelter, 
& new thought had come into her mind. She 
would seek protection of the police, if one of the 
blue-coated guardians could be found. They 
ought to be able to guard her, or at least to find 
her shelter for the night, away from the two whom 
she now feared almost equally—Charles Holt and 
Sarah Sanderson. 

The grocery to which Sarah had gone was on 
the right-hand corner of Third avenue, the same 
side as that she was traversing, and she must not 
be met, any more than her employer. There was 
generally a policeman 'to be found at the corner, 
not very far (for reasons unexplained by either the 
fugitive or the writer) from the liquor-store that 
occupied that on the left, The young wife dodged 
across the streets to the vacant lots, with the little 
blacksmith’s shop opposite, and, with the re- 
mainder of her failing strength, heedless of the 
blood streaming down her face and disfiguring her 


garments, presented herself to the guardian of the | 


city peace, who stood at his usual post. 

** Kape off, woman; what is it that yez wants?” 
was the not unnatural exclamation and inquiry of 
the startled official, as he saw by the light of the 
corner lamp a woman with bloody face, soiled 
clothes, and a child rather hanging than being 


| carried in her arms, staggering up to him and 


seizing him convulsively by the arm. 

‘* Protect me—take care of me—take me to the 
police-office !” was the imploration of the young 
wife, who did not even know enough of the organ- 
ization of the force to be aware of the name of a 
* station-house.” 

“To the station-honse, do yez say ?’’ queried 
the policeman, who rejoiced, as his previous ex- 
clamation has shown, in that blood which made 
Brian Boroihme brave and Phil Curran witty, and 
which has supplied not a few of bis calling to the 
metropolis. With Mary Haviland’s disheveled 
hair, the blood on her face, and the disorder and 
soiled condition of her clothing ‘and that of the 
child, any appearance of her respectable standing 
in society was completely hidden, and she pre- 
sented to the eyes of the policeman, when he found 
an opportunity to examine her for one moment, 
only the aspect of some poor lost woman who had 
been cruelly beaten and turned out of doors by a 
wretch grown tired of her, orof some vagrant and 
possible thief of still more suspicious character. 
And Miles McCarthy, patrolman of the Nine- 
teenth Precinct, did nothing more than almost 
any other person would have done under cor- 
responding circumstances ; for human nature is 
suspicious, ever since Eve’s favorite washerwoman 
decamped with the spoons, and the first practical 


| joke was played upon Adam by young Abel putting 
| Chinese fire-crackers into his pocket and touch- 


ing them off with the end of a firebrand 
* hooked ” from the box-stove ; and we do not ex- 
pect to find angels in bloody faces and soiled gar- 
ments, or reputable wives and mothers running 
bare-headed about the streets and accosting po- 
licemen after the ordinary hour for bed. 

So reasoned Miles McCarthy, and to the previous 
inquiry he added : : 

* And fwhat the divil for do yez want to go to 
the station-house ? Sure ye’ve not been stalin’, or 
ye’d not tell of it, and it’s so warrum out in the 
strate that it’s not a lodgin’ yez be wantin’ wid 
the thaves and the likes o’ them.” 

** Oh, no, my good man, you misunderstand me,” 
Mary Haviland managed to say. “‘ Take me to the 
police-office where I can be safe until morning, 
and I will bless you forever.” 

The policeman took a second and more careful 
look, and in the sweet face that could not be alto- 
gether disfigured even by the changes that had 
fallen upon it, and in the pleading tones and ter- 
rified position of the young wife, he saw something 
to change his opinion very materially. His next 
words, though equally surprised, were very much 
more respectful. 

“And who is it, ma’am, that’s threatening to 


| hurt a nate little woman that’s the likes of yon? 


And how did the blood come on your face and the 
dirt on your dress? Och, murther, but it’s a 
There—don’t be scared—divil a man will 
disturb yez now, any way.” 

** Oh, do not stay here any longer on the corner, 
where some one may see me. Come this way,” 
pleaded the poor wife, afraid that some glimpse 
might be caught of her by one of those she re- 
garded as her pursuers. And pulling at the coat 
of the policeman with the one disengaged hand, 
she dragged him away from the corner of Forty- 
eighth down the sidewalk of the avenue to Forty- 
seventh, where she felt that her danger (a danger 
imaginary, as the reader well knows, but terrivly 
real to her,) would be less imminent. 

‘Tell me what itis, ma’am, IndadeI musta’t go 


oft me beat widout callin’,” said the policeman; 
and tlien, in a few but burning words, sobbing and 
halfchoked meanwhile with the newly-ewakened 
feeling of terror, she told the officer, without the 
mention of a single name, enough to inform him 
that she was the honest wife of a gentleman and a 
soldier, who was absent from home with one ofthe 
New York regiments ; that she had been betrayed 
by her servant and insulted by s. visitor when 
alone and unprotected in the house, and that she 


had fled away for protection, not to leave 
any clue to her whereabouts that could lead to pur- 
suit and further persecution. 


In some respects the story may have seemed 
very improbable, but there is some unknown and 
indescribable manner in which the Goddess of 
Trath sets her scal upon the every lip that habitu- 
ally utters the words of her worship. Besides, 
there was no motive for the falsehood, if falsehood 
it was ; and before the few and broken words were 
half concluded, Miles McCarthy had taken his 
club from its sheath, and made up his vigorous 
mind that he would go back with the outraged 
woman to her home, and that if either male or 
female chanced to be there, disposed to offer fur- 
ther insult or irjury to the person who had thus 
been thrown upon his protection, he would either 
make an arrest in the line of his duty, or he would 
do a little business outside the line of his duty 
by soundly “lathering” the ‘‘ opposing forces.” 

“The curse of Cain on the whole o’ thim, 
ma’am,” he said, ‘That’s the good that the 
money does, any way. But come down wid me, 
and we'll see if any o’ thim streals yez again.” 

**Oh, no, not for the world!” broke out the wife, 
in an agony of terror. ‘1 would rather die (han 
go back there! You don’t know what you say, my 
good man! Do take me somewhere, where I can 
stay till morning in safety.” 

Miles McCarthy at that juncture may have con- 
sidered the woman a fool, but he, no doubt, re- 
cognized that reserved right which we all claim, to 
be fools, or even maniacs, if we please! He yielded 
the point at once, as many another rough, strong 
man has yielded what he was certain was dictated 
by his best judgment, at the bidding of a little, 
weak and almost insignificant person of the 
opposite sex, who happened to know enough to 
| lead instead of attempting to drive him! 

“Och then, ma’am, I won’t insist upon yez 
going back to the house if yez don’t mind,” was 
| his reply. ‘‘ But sure I can’t take you to the station- 
| house, for ye’d be as much out of place there as a 
| kitten among rat-terriers. Couldn’t yez think of 
| some friend’s house in the city? I'd be invitin’ 
| yez, ma’am, to my own house, till the mornin’, 
| but that it is a poor one and not fit for a lady.” 

| See how rapidly the opinions of the policeman 
had changed! Three minutes before, believing 
that he was speaking to one of the most unfor- 
tunate it not one of the most guilty of her sex; 
now addressing her as a lady! 

‘Some friend’s house?” Where had the poor 
woman such a blessing—so little acquainted 
in the city with any one to whom she could en- 
trust the painful details of this last and worst 
episode in her life! Ah! there was one, only 
thought of at that late moment, but who should 
have been remembered among the first. She did 
not even know the residence of the clergyman, 
who ministered in the little church which she 
and her husband had been in the habit of attend- 
ing in “ better days,” or naturally her thoughts 
might have turned to him and to his family, as 
the stricken in all ages have cast their eyes for 
sympathy and succor toward the ministers of true 
religion—that “ broad church” which begins with 
a creed but does not end there, and which takes 
in al the needs of humanity. The one friend 
whom she did remember, as well as his residence, 
was good old Dr. (he would not thank 
the writer for mentioning his name in this connec- 
tion, well as he will remember, thus reminded of 
it, the incident under narration), whose office and 
residence were on one of the avenues nearer the 
north side of the town, but nearly opposite, as to 
distance, up the island. He had won the heart of 
the mother, months before, by his skil and kind 
feeling when little Pet was threatened with the 
fever : and though she had seen him on but a few 
occasions, she knew that there was a wise brain 
under the white hair, and a big heart under the 
capacious waistcoat; of his family she knew 
nothing, except that he had a wife and daughters ; 
but what other than a good and gentle family 
could belong to the benevolent physician? Mary 
Haviland’s mind was made up in a moment after 
the thought entered it; if the policeman would 
accompany her, she would present herself to the 
good old doctor, tell him so much of her story as 
might be necessary, crave shelter for the night, 
and afterward—what heaven might direct ! 

A few rapid words communicated her new 
thought to the policeman, and it struck his 
practical fancy at once. 

“Sure, ma’am,” he said, “‘the docther’s just 
the place for yez, av yer sure of his characther. 
Ye'll be almost sick wid that big bruise on your 
head, and he can be curin’ it for yez. It’s as 
much as me place is worth, ma’am, to lave my 
beat for long ; but you'll not go alone, afther al] 
that rough thratement; and if yez can only 
hurry, ma’am-——— Bud fwhat have I been thinkin’ 
of? Sure you have been carrying the little rose- 
bud all the while. Give her to me, ma’am, and 
I'll carry her as aisy as the snow-flakes fall.” 

Mary Haviland, really almost fainting with the 
weight of the child, that had been all this while 
on her arm and skoulder, handed the stil. sleeping 
little Pet to the kind-hearted policeman, who took 
hold of her with the tenderness of all the angels, 
but the grace which a male bear might be sup- 
posed to display when suddenly put in charge of 
one of the cubs by the promenading Mrs. Bruin, 
And the oddly-matched couple were about to cross 
the avenue on their journey of corresponding 
oddity, when a new thought came into the active 
brain of Miles McCarthy. 

“Och, ma’am,” he said, “it will never do for 
yez to be goin over to the avenue widout a bon- 











net, and wid that blood on yer purty face. It’s a 
poor house I have, ma’am, but it’s just round the 
corner, beyant ; and if yez will but just honor » 
poor man foronea, Norah (that’s my wife, ma’am), 
will lend yez something to throw over yer head, 
and a clane towel for a moment.” 

And before the wife, if she had any intention of 
objecting, had time to do so, Miles McCarthy, 
arms, strode round the corner and 
& few doors round the block on Forty-seventh 
street, the lady following after her child, if not 
after its bearer, as the sheep of the 
mountain is said to be coaxed along to the 
desired pasture by its lamb borne in the arms of 
the shepherd. The looked up at the 
windows of the brick house he approuched—a 
tenement one of the middle order—and said : 

“There’s no light, ma’am. Norah must have 
gone to bed, tired wid her day’s work. But I'll 
have a light in a moment, and yez needn’t be 
afraid, ma’am, to come into the house of @ poor 
Irishman.” 


“Pray, my good man, do not disturb your 
family!” Mary Haviland, in the midst of the ex- 
citement and novelty of the whole situation, found 
voice to say. If she had strength and thought to 
answer him further, she would have said that,after 
the glance caught at the friendship of the rich, 
within the last hour, he could not have offered 
a stronger inducement to win her confidence than 
the name of honesty poverty ! 

But all those words and movements had not 
occupied so long in reality as they have taken in 
the telling; and in a moment Miles McCarthy, 
with a protestation that there was “ no disthurb- 
ance whativer, ma’am,” had opened the door with 
his night-key,showing a dimly-lighted stair covered 
with a coarse carpet, and passed up it with the 
child still in his arms, followed by the mother, 
who had little expested, one brief hour before, to 
be making a night call of that peculiar character. 
And she had certainly still less expected that 
other phase in character and experience which 
was 80 soon after to be opened to her eyes, 

The dim light which had shone down the lower 
stair proceeded from the story above, where some 
late comer was evidently waited for. On the floor 
occupied by the policeman, with the exception of 
that ray of light, all was darkness as all was 
silence. Miles McCarthy, with the child still in 
his arms, opened the door leading in from the 
hall to the living aphrtments, while Mary Haviland 
stood at the head of the stair, something of her 
late fright actually overcome by the oddity of the 
whole position. The policeman seemed to be 
groping about, in his somewhat awkward, one- 
arme( way, for matches and a candle, when a 
sudden and unexpected interruption occurred. 

Mrs. Norah McCarthy was not in bed, “tired 
after her hard day’s work,” as her husband had 
believed. After supper and the administering of 
the proper correction to little Mike, aged nine, 
and still littler Molshee, aged seven, and still 
more infinitesimal Paudeen, aged four-and-a-half, 
and forcing all of those upholders of the future 
dignity of the McCarthys into their one bed in 
the room adjoining that where the policeman was 
prosecuting his eearch for matches and a candle 
under difficulties—Mrs. Norah McCarthy had in- 
formed those off-shoots of the parental tree that 
she would “‘skin them alive, wid dhe paler of a 
switch over dhe mantel, if they dared to sthir 
until she came back,” and had then and there- 
upon, leaving them in various degrees of fear and 
sobbing, run around to Mrs. McGinnis’s, above 
the corner, to inquire after the “rheumatiz” 
affecting that estimable person. Beguiled by the 
conversation o: her crony, she had overstaid the 
time of her original calculation to the extent of an 
hour, and was hurrying bac« to her own roof-tree, 
a little apprehensive that Molshee might be wan- 
dering disconsolately in the coal-cellar, in her 
scanty night-raiment, crying after her, or that 
Paudeen might have taken one of his periodical 
falls over the banisters and be a mangled corpse 
in the hall floor below—at the time when tie 
search for the combustible materials commenced, 

Like her husband, Mrs. McCarthy admitted her- 
self with a night-key, but unlike him she wore 
thin shoes and made little noise upon the stair. 


|'The result of which was that Mary Hav 


listening to the operations of her ally within the 
room, only faintly heard the shutting of the street 
door and did not hear the foot of the hostess 
coming up the stair. Another result was, that 
Mrs. McCarthy, hurrying up the stair, in the dim 
light did not perceive that any person stood at the 
head of it, and ran foul of Mary Haviland with 
great violence, at the same moment when the 
policeman, having found his combustible mate- 
rials, struck a match and the whole was illumi- 
nated by the ghastly blue light. The glimpse 
that she caught of the figure of a man within, 
with the woman waiting outside, made the fact so 
palpable that thieves had entered the house du- 
ring her absence, and were about robbing it, that 
the Hibernian lady uttered a ferocious yell, seized 
poor Mary Haviland partially by the shoulders 
and partially by the hair of her head, and dragged 
her to the door of the room, as if at once to see 
what the intruder might be like and to do col- 
lective battle with the whole band of burglars, 
male and female. As may be supposed, Mary 
Haviland, thus rudely attacked, screamed in her 
turn, under the impression that she must have 
been inveigled into that house, after all, to be 
murdered, if nothing worse; Master Paudeen, 
from the inner room, sleeping fitfully and awakened 
by the noise, joined in with & howl which did 
credit to his respiratory organs; and Milea 
McCarthy, hearing the no'se without and within, 





uttered an oath of athletic proportions, and 


| rushed madly to the door, with the just-lighted 
| candle in his hand. 


| The scene was striking, if not classic ; but the 
| various poses were not retained long enough to 
| have satisfied an exacting audience. Mrs. Norah 
McCarthy, recognizing her husband, let go Mary 
Haviland’s hair and shoulders, jumping from one 
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unfavorable conclusion to another with great 
rapidity, and yelling out in a high contralto: 

*Miles McCarthy! och, the desateful villain! 
the dirthy spa! 

Mary Haviland, released, rushed toward the 
policeman and her yet unwakened child, as the 
only possible refuge, crying, in s trembling 

rano : 

“Ob, do save me from this woman! Do take 
her away!” 

While the policeman, quite as surprised as 

* either of the others, supplied a heavy baritone, 
almost a bass, to the concert, by the exclama- 
tion : 

“My wife, be the piper that played before 
Moses! An fwhat the divil is it that ye’r doing 
out at this time o’ night, woman?” 

“Is it fwhat I’ve been doing out, yer askin?” 
screamed the Hibernian wife, loudly as volubly. 
“Tve been at Mrs. McGinnis’s, an honest woman, 
more betoken, Miles McCarthy, and that’s what 
yez can’t say for the likes o’ thim as comes into 
my house while I am gone! Only look at her! 
all blood and dirt, an’ as oogly as Molly Branni- 
gan’s cat! and yez not content wid trapesin’ 
about wid her in the strate, but yez must bhring 
her into me house the moment me back is turned, 
to disgrace me!” 

Poor Mary Haviland understood the coarse in- 
sinuation in a moment, little as her ears had been 
accustomed to such language. All the vials of 
the wrath of fortune seemed to be poured out on 
her in one feli tide, and she stood speechless with 
shame and misery; for within one hour, from a 
happy mother, if not a happy wife, and the 
honored mistress of a comfortable home, she had 
fallen so low, without fault of her own, as to be 
reviled by a coarse woman as the paramour of a 
patrolman ! 

The wife of the absent soldier was right in her 
intuition. Mrs. Norah McCarthy, a wiry little 
black-haired Irishwoman, with a freckled face and 
a nose almost arched in the sharpness of its up- 
ward curve, was altogether a coarser person than 
the stout, ruddy-faced, blue-eyed and sandy- 
haired man whom she called husband. As he had 
risen in intelligence and respectability from a 
common day-laborer to be one of the most effi- 
cient patrolmen in the precinct, retaining ‘his 
broad brogue and his warm Irish heart, but sur- 
rounding her with comforts that she had once 
thought far beyond her reach, she had not risen 
with him. She was just the same coarse, spite- 
ful, ignorant, industrious torment that she had 
ever been, and the worse to him because he, mix- 
ing more with a more intelligent world than of 
old, had grown worthy of something better. And 
to this had been added jealousy as unreasonable 
as unavoidable. From the day when Miles 
McCarthy first put on the decent blue of the police 
uniform, though ke wore it to earn bread for him- 
self and family, and did not think himself specially 
honored by that “livery” more than any other, 
she had considered him “above work” and 
“dressed up,” contrasted his clothes with those 
she wore, and either believed or affected to believe 
(it is no matter which, for the ends of domestic 
happiness or even domestic endurance), that he 
spent a large proportion of his time in clandestine 
correspondence with every description of women 
crowded between Yorkville and the City Halli 
Park, while the truth was, that the worthy Irish- 
man’s moderate salary sufficed for little or nothing 
beyond the actual needs of himself and family, 
and that he had not a single qualification for 
either the Adonis or the Don Juan. 

In the present instance Mrs. McCarthy, torget- 
ting that her husband could not have known of 
her absence, had not the ghost of a doubt that he 
had taken advantage of it to introduce into his 
house this poor lost creature out of the streets, 
and she revolted in the flery manner before 
shown. 

It is highly probable that Mi'es McCarthy, who 
had never ceased to love this torment of his life, 
or to think the mother of his troublesome children 
the best of wives and mothers after all, had seen 
some developments of this passion in previous in- 
stances, for the accusation did not seem to move 
him seriously. He merely said, when she had 
finished her abusive tirade : 

* Will yez hould yer whist, woman? Don’t yez 
gee that it i8 a lady that yer talkin’ before—a raal 
lady, that has been insulted and abused, and that 
I'm going to take to her friends as soon as she 
can wash the blood from her face and put on one 
of the ould bonnets that yez’il lind her to kape 
the night air from her head ?” 

Bat jealousy is tie torrent of all torrents least 
easily dammed. Mrs. Norah McCarthy had not 
yet altered her opinion, or “had her say.” She 
flung out in return : 

“Sorra the bonnet she’ll get in this house, Miles 
McCarthy, an yez know it. Purty friends yez ’ll 
be takin’ her to, ye miserable omadhaun! An’ if 
it’s her baby face yez wants to wash, faix the 

tter’s clane enough for that same, any time! 
Ugh! that brat ye’ve there in yer arms—who 
knows but yer the father of it, Miles McCarthy, 
to the burnin’ shame and disgrace o’ yerself and 
yer miserable wife |” 

All this time, let it be remembered, the police- 
mar had held little Pet on one arm and carried 
the lighted candle in the other hand. At this cul- 
mination of the insults offered to himself and his 
temporary guest, he turned to a small table stand- 
ing near, set down the candle, tien returned and 
mutely handed the still sleeping child to its 
mother, who received it in corresponding silence, 
Then he advanced to the infuriated woman, locked 
her very squarely in the face, and without any 
tremor in his voice, or any sign of excitement, 


said : 

“ Misthress Norah McCarthy, do yez see the 
door of that room?” pointing at the same time to 
that of the bed-room. His wife might have said 
that she did see it, and almost that she heard it, 
for periodical yclis from small Peu:lecn had been 
coming thence during all this scene, and once 
Molishee, in a very short slip-coat as beseemed the 


hot weather, had been seen peeping round the 
jamb at the mysteries of the outer world. 

“Well, what if I do see it?” was the sneering 
reply of the woman wi‘h the threatening nose and 
the freckles. 

“Just get into it quick, woman; or be the 
howly poker yez’ll be there widout knowin’ what 
moved yez !” - 

** Put me in there if yez dare, Miles McCarthy!” 


was the defiant answer. 

“Oh, pray, pray, good people, do not quarrel 
on my account |!” implored the miserable cause of 
all this domestic discussion, at last finding her 
voices “Let me go away and find some other 
means of shelter.” 

‘Not a step, ma’am, until I’m ready to go wid 
yez!”’ was the concise reply of the poli to 
Mary Haviland, while to his wife he addressed the 
very different and strikingly suggestive remark : 

“TI tould yez to get into that room, and yez 
didn’t mind. Now see how aisy yez’ll move, wid- 
out aither a cart or a wheelbarrow!” 

And before Mrs. Norah McCarthy could fairly 
have been aware that the act of her banishment 
was being committed by the unscrupulous au- 
thority in power, she was seized around the waist 
with equal firmness and tenderness, carried into 
the room, in spite of struggles, screams and kicks 
(in a part of which at least two of the three children 
joined her), deposited there in the dark, and the 
key turned upon her from the outside. And from 
that sacred bower of domestic happiness then and 
thereupon arose a compound of noises not easily 
described, blended of the screams and wails of the 
children, the bangings of the feet of the enraged 
woman against the door, and the utterances of 
her infuriated tongue : 

“Let me out! Let me out this instant, Miles 
McCarthy, ye divil! Och, howly Mother, what 
will become av me, murthered, and kilt, and shut 
up here in the darruk, be me brute av a man! 
| Kape still, Pat, ye little divil, or I'll larrup yez 
widin an inch ay yer life! Let me out! Let me 
out! Och, it’s being dishgraced I am—the saints 
forget that schoundrel!” 

There were momentary pauses in this furious 
ebullition ; and in one of them, Mary Haviland— 
the sense of the ridiculous, lying away down at the 
bottom of her nature, being touched at last— 
actually forgot her troubles so far as to laugh at 
the ludicrous character of the whole affair. The 
policeman, who was just bringing her a bowl of 
water and a towel from a little closet adjoining, 
to remove the blood from her face, saw and ap- 
proved the manifestation of recovered spirits, by 
saying : 

* That’s right, ma’am! If yez knew how much 
a smile becomes yer purty face, ye’d be laughing 
all the time ; and yez couldn’t aisy find anything 
funnier than the mad cat in the closet there!” 

There was hush enough to enable Mrs. Norah 
McCarthy to hear at least a part of these words— 
the important ones; and a still more furious 
storm of enraged words and kicks against the 
door was the result. 

“Och, howly Mother av all the saints, only 
hearken till that schoundrel! It’s calling me a 
mad cat he is—me, his honest wife and the mother 
av his childher—the worse luck to him!—while 
he’s givin’ that dhirty thing out av the strate 
purty names and makin’ love to her undher my 
very nose, only I can’t see em for the door and the 
darruk! Let me out, I tell yez, Miles McCarthy, 
or yez’ll be sorry for it till the last day av yer 
drunken life!” 

By the time Mary Haviland, naturally anxious 
to reach some less impeachable place of shelter, 
and equally desirous to escape from many more 
volleys of the enraged woman’s tongue, had used 
the towel, the water and the little glass that the 
kind policeman brought her, removed the blood 
that had dried upon her face, and smoothed away 
the worst dishevelment of her hair, her male 
waiting-maid standing by and holding the child 
meanwhile, with such a look of quizzical humor, 
blended with botheration, on his honest face, that 
her spirits and self-possession were better sus- 
tained than they might have been by much more 
congenial surroundings. 

Mrs. McCarthy was right when she said that 
** divil a bounet” would her husband find for the 
lady under his charge, for when he had locked his 
wife into her bedroom, he discovered that he had 
alsolocked up the bonnets, such as they were, in an 
adjoining closet. But he found a couple of shawls, 
and throwing one over the head of Mary Haviland, 
and wrapping the other around Pet, who had 
slept through all with an exquisite sense of the 
fitness of things, he once more took his guest 
under guidance, and they descended the stairs to 
the street. ’ 

“Oh, pray do not leave your wife locked up in 
the room,” said the anxious woman, as they were 
going; “‘who knows what may happen to her 
while you are gone?” 

“Bless yer kind heart for the word, ma’am, 
after her abusin’ yez in that manner,” answered 
the policeman. * But, indade, she'll shtay where 
she is till I come in from my beat, at three in the 
mornin’, And yez needn’t worry, ma’am ; she'll 
kape widout the laste throuble in life !” 

It really seemed that fate, tired of pouring out 
on the head of the poor wife its before-mentioned 


adventure interposed ; and tw: nty minutes after- 
ward, escorted by the policeman, still carrying her 
child, Mary Haviland reached the house of old 
Dr. , on that avenue of which we have lost 
the number. 

“Why, God bless my soul, Mrs. Haviland! 
What are you doing here at this time of night, 
with your child, and in such a situation ?” was his 
surprised exclamation, when he recognized, as he 
instantly did, the face of the young wife. But 
the manner in which he tcok her hand and drew 
her within doors, evidenced that, whatever the 
cause of the singular appearance, the rites of 
hospitality were to be unhesitatingly tendered. 








“J will tell you all, and why I come to you for 


Shelter, in one moment, doctor, as soon as I have 
thanked this kind, good man, who has taken so 
much pains to serve me,” said the wife, somewhat 
recovered now from her terrible agitation. 

And unloaded of the child, but loaded with 
thanks and blessings, which he will probably bear 
with him as a pleasant memory until his dying 
day, Miles McCarthy, policeman and hero, left the 
doctor’s door and hurried back to his duty on the 
Third Avenue. 





THE FLICHT. 
BY ADA E. VROOMAN. 


L . 


We sailed beneath the yellow moon, 
And left behind a wake of foam, 

So swiftly through the night’s pale noon, 
We fled from hateful Rome. 


The tawny Tiber swiftly bore 
Our bark toward the far-off sea, 
Beyond which lay the blessed shore— 
Our Land of Promise yet to be. 


And, as we sailed, the nightingale 
For Itylus made saddest moan, 
A shower of roses, faint and pale, 
Were from an open casement thrown. 


A waft of perfume came and went, 
From violets hidden *neath the pines, 
A spray of smilace softly bent 
To greet us, from its vines. 


And oné upon a palace stair, 
Sang soft of love, and pleasure— 
How dearer far a tress of hair 
Might be than piléd treasure— 


How dearer far one honeyed kiss 

. From lips both true and loving, 
Than gold, or gems, or sound of this 
False world’s most loud approving. 


And as the singing fainter grew, 
Athwart the widening 

A ray of triumph glittered through 
Our passionate, sad faces. 


One yearning kiss, too swiftly sweet, 
One sigh, the time wrung from us, 

Then—bated breath and silence meet 
For what might come upon us. 


And it did come! Ah me, at last, 
We heard the sound of rowing, 
Of muttered curses thick and fast, 

Above the Tiber’s flowing. 


A shadow shot across our path, 
My kinsmen’s faces glimmered near, 
While in that light with deadly wrath— 
My heart stood still for fear. 


The world spun round before my eyes, 
My lover's star-like face grew dim, 
Black Death stood up in hideous guise, 

And stretched its arms to him. 


Ah me! ah me! the clash of steel, 
The deep-drawn breaths, the red warm rain 
That dripped and dripped! The piteous reel 
Of him who fell * * * and all in vain. 
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No more, no more, ah hever more! 

That star-like tace shall bend above mwne, 
Alone upon Life’s desolate shore 

I walk, with none to love me, 


From palace windows red with light 

- [lean above the lonely river, 

I touch my robes of bridal white 
With deadly chill and shiver. 


My bridegroom waits upon the stair, 
The wedding guests are smiling, 

The wedding bells upon the air 
Ring out with mad beguiling. 


But, oh! my bridegroom waits in vain! 
His arms shall clasp me never! 

Oh world! oh time! oh grief or pain! 
Oh life, farewell for ever! 








The Mian Who Can’t Find 
Anything. 


BY THE GOVERNOR. 





Iam generally set down—I suppose justly—as 
an unbeliever, an infidel, because I will not receive | 
the assertions of others without some corrobora- 
tive evidence being presented to my own senses. 
How canI? If things are to be seen, why don’t I | 
see them? If things exist, why don’t they make 
their visible appearance? If events happen, why 





vials of wrath, had finally desisted, for no other | 


am I debarred from my due share in the exercise 
| of the organs of vision upon them, especially when 
I take so much trouble to be in the very locality 
| in which they are to occur, and in which, by some 

legerdemain or other, others find them without sny 
considerable difficulty? I have become, to some 
extent, an outcast ; I am aware of the fact, from my 
| inability to make any change in the general cur- 
rent of events which keeps me in this miserable 
state of doubt and confusion. 

I have no alternative but to consider the world 
| as an egregious swindle, ani to reckon those who 
| continually use so many efforts for deceiving me 
| as swindlers. I wish it to be understood that one 
| of the Latin maxims which I learned at school, 
| and one of the few which I have not forgotten, is 
| Falsus in uno, falsus in oranibus, which being in- 





) terpreted for the benefit of those who have for- 


gotten all they learned at school, means, “ Falee 
in one respect, false in all.” If { find that any 
thing is entirely different from what it has been 
represented to be in one particular, am I not jus- 
tified in believing that still more serious defi- 
ciency exists—in fact, that the deficient articie 
does not exist at all? If not, I do not know pre 
cisely where the bounds of human credence are 
to be set--what I am to believe, or what I am to 
disbelieve. I take the only safe course—finding 
nothing as I have*been promised it, I believe in 
nothing. 

I well remember in earlier days, and when I had 
the leisure for occasional visits to the country, 
being invited to partake of certain fruits which 
grew in the grounds or the gardens of friends, 
and as an additional privilege I was permitted to 
pluck them with my own hands. Among the 
fruits I remember one called the strawberry, 
which is said to grow on long and very leafy vines 
running along the ground. 

I have been shown bowls of that delicacy at 
supper, and informed that they were picked from 
such vines as I have indicated, and that no par- 
ticular skill was necessary in their discovery. 
Kindly inducted into the grounds where they were 
reported to grow, I have made the effort at dis- 
covery, and signally failed. 

I never could find a strawberry on any such 
vines, and yet I have been abused, berated 
laughed at, even scoffed at, because, failing ta 
satisfy myself by the evidence of my own senses 
that they were there, I necessarily disbelieved the 
whole story, set down the toothscme berries as 
the product of some other clime, brought over 
for the especial purpose of puzzling me, and the 
whole proceeding an attempt on my good nature, 

Later I have seen steamboats coming up the 
harbor, with pictures of immense fish with glaring 
eyes and prickly fins, floating on streamers from 
the flag-staffs and the walking-beams, and with 
long strings of fish of the same character hanging 
on ropes from one awning-post to another. Re- 
ports have been industriously circulated that such 
fish, in such quantities, could be caught, even by 
persons unskilled in the piscatorial art, by going 
in the same steamer to the Cholera Banks, the 
Long Branch Banks, the rocks of Romer Shoal, 
or some other appropriate locality. I have been 
inveigled into partially believing these statements 
long enough to inauce me to purchase fishing: 
lines and a dinner basket, buy bait, squander 
passage money, lose a day of valuable time, spoil 
a suit of clothes, be very sea-sick, and come home 
very much sunburned, very damp, flabby and 
uncomfortable. It is unnecessary to say that ] 
never caught a fish, or that I ever saw one caught 
by any one else. Of course I have been told, 
thereupon, that the day did not happen to be 
favorable—‘“‘that they caught any quantity the 
day before”--and that “from the prospect, thera 
would be capital fishing to-morrow,” etc., etc. 

Now is it to be supposed that I should a second 
time fall a victim to these specious declarations? 
Of course not. I put it to any man of common 
sense whether I do not display my judgment and 
perspicuity in holding that the whole idea of catch- 
ing fish there was a humbug and a swindle, that 
none were ever caught there, and that thestrings of 
fish before-mentioned were brought from some 
section where angling is really possible, with no- 
thing more nor less than bait ? 

I pass over innumerable minor instances: in 
which I have been swindled into the payment of 
@ quarter by outside pictures of certain shows, 
representing snakes of forty feet long and a foot 
in diameter, while inside I could never find any- 
thing larger than five or six feet long by two or 
three inches in diameter; by enthusiastic repre- 
sentations of terrific hybrid biped monsters in 
shaggy hair, who proved, when closely viewed, to 
be little niggers in fustian ; by handbills, announ- 
cing Siddonses, who turned out to be Simple Susans, 
and Keans, who were only “keen” on the beat ; 
by Dramatic Fund Benefits, in which everybody 
was announced and nobody appeared ; by operas, 
in which the prima donna announced was always 
sick, and the ‘enor always affected with a bad cold, 
so that neither eouldappear. I pass over all these 
things, 1 say, having come to the comfortable con- 
clusion in each instance that the whole thing 
announced and never carried out was‘ myth and 
a swindle, 

Letting all these things go for what they may 
have been worth, which is very little, Icome upon 
the latest attempt made upon my credulity, and 
but for which I should probably not have bees 
driven to the utterance of this general complaint. 

I saw in the papers, afew days ago, that some 
one was tomake a balloon ascensionfrom Thingamy 
Garden ; and I saw in the same papers, a day or 
two after, that he had ascended, and what becam:. 
of him, 

Under ordinary circumstances, even after the 
Lowe myth, I might have been deluded, like the 
rest of the world ; but in this instance I havpen te 
know beiter. People never go up in balloons at 
all. They only prelend to do so, for the sake ot 


| extracting certain quarters, as in the other in- 


stance. I went to Thingamy Garden at fvur 
o’clock, the time advertised. The crowd was there 
—the balloon was there—the man was there. 1 
waited till a quarter to five, and there they re. 
mained, a speech being made once in a while te 
get up a hurra and entice in more outsiders. I, 
is su) that after I went away the balloon 
went up. Not at all, Only let Mr. Whats his- 
name establish that, and some of us will be after 
our quarters again. No! Iunderstand the whole 
balloon business. They never do go up. They 
keep the people waiting until dark, then hide the 
balloon, and send slips to the papers, contain'ng 
whatever they wish to have published in the morn- 
ing. I do not believe the balloons can go up. I 
don’t believe one-tenth part of the things an- 
nounced on the dead-walls can be done at all. I 
am getting too old to be humbugged, and write 
this for theespecial purpose of putting people on 
their guard. Don’t believe that anything existg 
that you can never manage to find, 
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DISASTER AT 
JOHNSTOWN,’ 
PA. 

On another page will 
be found a graphic pic- 
ture of the breaking 
down of the bridge at 
Johnstown, Pa., some 
fifty miles from Pitts- 
burgh, on Friday, the 
14th September, while 
the crowd were assem- 
bled to cheer the de- 
parting Fresident John- 
son, General Grant, Ad- 
miral Farragut, ete. 
Many of the details of 
the disaster have al- 
ready been given, but a 
few additional items of 
special interest have 
been picked up by our 
special artist, who visit- 
ed the scene imme- 
diately after the cala- 
mity. The bridge was 
a wooden one, of some 
forty feet span, over a 
ravine of some twenty 
feet in depth, that had 
formerly been a canal, 
but now occupied by a 
railroad track running 
along the bottom, and 
connecting with one of 
the iron mills (in which, 
by the-way, consists 
much of the prosperity 
of Johnstown, a place 
of some fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, with 
the largest rolling mili 
in America, and com- 
pletely surrounded by 
coal and iron mines), 
The cars of the Prosi- 
dential train were just 
moving away, the Presi- 
dent had gone in from 
the platform, and Gen- 
eral Grant, Admiral 
Farragut and Colonel 
Cowan were answering 
the cheers of the crowd, 
when the bridge gave 
way in the centre from 
the rottenness of the timbers of the string- 
pieces, not less than four or five hundred 
people being’ thus precipitated with violence into 
the bottom of the ravine, through a sort of funnel 
formed by the timbers, crushing, mangling and 
smothering the mass in a manner beggaring dis- 
cription. Painfully enough, the loudness of the 
cheers prevented the screams and groans being 
heard at first, so that a large portion of the crowd 
were still cheering, while others were rushing in 
horror to the scene. The extent of the calamity 
may be conceived from the fact that, while only 
four dead were taken from the ruins, upward of 
three hundred and fifty were injured, many with 
arms broken, legs broken, backs wrenched and 
bruised, arms and legs both broken, and the in- 
juries of no small number of such a character as 
to make death probable. Of course such an acci- 


MISS LIIMIA CANDON, THY BELLe OF JUHNS- 

» TOWN, PA., SERIOUSTY INJURED IN THF LATE 
CALAM.”"Y¥.—FROM A PHOT, RY GEO, SLATTER, 
JOANSLOWN, PA. 


dent has thrown the whole section into mourning 
and suffering, as almost all the victims were of 
the immediate neighborhood, and the sensation 
caused is no common one. Some of the inci- 
dents connected with the fall are worth noting 
especially ; one, that of the injuries, probably 
nine-tentls were the result, not of the fall itself, 
but of bemg wedged and jammed by and among 
o‘he:rs, the beap at the bottom being about six 
feet... writhing humanity ; another, that the most 
beautitul girl in the town (of whom a portrait is 
given in this number), was among the injured 
and narrowly escaped; still another, that the 
celerity and vigor with which assistance was ren- 
dered to the injured seemed almost exceptional, 
even women taking heavy men on their backs and 
bearing them away for aid, and one poor little fel- 
low wko went down with the others, but did not 
chance to be severely hurt, having leisure to look 
after the safety of his poor maimed dog! The rail- 
road company,of whose platform the bridge formed 
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part, appear to be severely blamed for allowing it 
to stand with timbers of doubtful soundness, and 
it is very possible that a considerable number of 
prosecutions may add increased pecuniary loss to 
the bodily suffering and sorrow of the calamity. 








WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


Forty-second Street, 


Tuts elegant edifice, of which we give a picture 
in the present number, stands on West Forty- 
second street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues ; 
was finished about one year since, by Mr. J. Wrey 
Mold, architect, in a style of architecture com- 
manding much attention for the oddity as well as 
beauty of the design, which probably approaches 
nearer to the Byzantine than any other ; will pro- 
bably accommodate from eight hundred to a 
thousand worshipers ; offers peculiar attractions, 
in the novelty of the interior decorations and 
arrangement, as well as the light ; has an organ 
exciting much pride in the congregation and 
admiration in hearers; and is served, at 
present, by Rev. Dr. Hastings, formerly of the 
church of the same name in Carmine street, whose 
popularity and usefulness are generally admitted. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA MARKET- 
CART. 

Ir the South has lost some of its “ institutions” 
through and during the war, it has certainly some 
remaining. Among them is the market-cart (of 
which an illustration is elsewhere given), used for 
carrying all the produce, etc., to the Wilmington 
market, while something very like it is used in 
the neighborhood of Norfolk and Richmond, Va., 
except that in the latter places a cover is generally 
added, The North Carolina cart is a feature in 
itself, but quite as much so in the harness, which 
is always beautifally unique, each proprietor 
making one for himself out of yarns, strings, 
and old straps. The artist has, with much skill, 
at the same time indicated a corduroy road and a 
worm fence—both “institutions ” likewise ; and 
thrown in (as if for good measure) a colored 
“ freedwoman,” carrying water on her head, the 
usual mode of transportation, in which those 
sable females vie with the Dutch and Italians. 


THE PEABODY DWELLINGS IN 
LONDON. 
WE give, this week, a comprehensive engraving 
of the block of buildings erected at the corner of 
Commercial and White Lion streets, Bishopgate, 


London, for the London workmen, through 
eminent American banker, the erection consuming 
a considerable portion of the £150,000 which 
formed his munificent donation to the interests of 
the London poor, As will be remembered, in 
recognition of this benevolence, the Queen sent 
Mr. Peabody her picture, and offered him a 
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Baronetage, or the Order of the Bath, both of 
which honors he declined in favor of his position 
as an American citizen. The great features of 
the Peabody dwellings are that they present, | 


without, the appearance of a modern French: | 


chateau of the largest dimensions, conveying to | 
the resident some pride in inhabiting such a | 
building ; that they have “all the modern im- | 
provements,” of water, gas, etc. ; and that, with all | 
these conveniencies supplied, they are stil: rented 

to the occupants at a mere bagatelle of what 

inferior dwellings cost in other localities. 
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LOVE’S DEVOTION. 
BY NELLIE AMES. 


*You don’t seem to be listening, Emma. I 
scarcely think you have heard a word.” 
Edward Dresmond closed the book from which 
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he had been reading 
to his lovely cousin, 
and surveyed he. 
curiously. 

“Why, Ned, I have 
heard every word. But 
let me see! The Lad¥ 
of Shiloh was half sick 
of shadows ; J am tired 
to death of them.” 
And Emma _ Clinton 
leaned her forehead 
against the window- 
pane and looked out 
into the gathering twi- 
light. She was a sweet 
girl, with her expres- 
sive hazel eyes and 
transparent complex- 
ion; but there was a 
sadness and mystery 
in her manner which, 
to her happy, buoyant 
cousin, was inexplic- 
able, 

They were not first 
cousins, but quite dis- 
tantly related. Their 
families had always 
been very intimate, and 
in this way it came to 
pass that Emma and 
Ned had been thrown 
much together. Each 
recognized in the other 
a congenial spirit, and 
time never hung 
heavily upon their 
hands. Yet Ned was 
engaged to be married 
to an aristocratic young 
lady in the extremely 
aristocratic town of 
Newport ; and though 
no one had ever dared 
hint even at the possi- 
bility of Emma’s suf- 
fering a heart-pang in 
consequence, yet there 
were those, among 

bi ; whom were Emma’s 
i ; father and mother, who 
believed that their 
daughter was entangled 
in a hopeless love- 
mesh. 

For some time past Emma had secluded herself 
from society. Doting Emma’s mother knew from 
what time—asince the declaration of Ned’s engage- 
ment. Not a remark was even suggesting ly made 
to the young lady by any members of the family, 
for they all suspected the state of the case, and 
felt almost provoked with Ned that he could be so 
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dent. The only one who 
ever bantered her at all 
in regard to the change 
in her tastes and manners 
was Ned himself, who, 
poor fellow, did it inno- 
cently enough, and with- 
out the remotest idea 
that his “dear Cousin 
Emma” cared a fig more 
for him than any other 
fellow in the world. 


Ned sat still looking at = 
her, and trying in vain 
to find a solution to the 
enigma which had so long 
troubled him, 


**Shadows!” said he, 
slowly, “shadows! Why, 
Emma dear, what shad- 
ows can haunt you? You 
must be growing morbid 
and melancholy. I shail 
speak to uncle about the 
necessity of taking you 
abroad for a change of 
scene. If I had not been 
so long acquainted with 
you, and understood you 
so perfectly, I should sup- 
pose that you were in 
love. Upon my word, you 
have all the symptoms.” 

Emma blushed scarlet 
but met his eyes cou- 
rageously, and replied : 

* In love! Well, that 
would be strange. Who 
with, Cousin Ned? DeaCon Waterbury, or the 
widower next door with half a dozen children ?” 
And Emma laughed merrily. “I will tell you 
what is the matter with me. I am ennuied 
and disgusted with this tread-mill sort of a 
life. There is no variety, no society, no 
nothing here, except, indeed, when the fash- 
ionables of New York and other cities flee from 
the scorching heat to the sea-shore. Then it is 
lively enough ; but who cares to live all the year 
in misery just in anticipation of a few brief weeks 
of happiness ? I wish from the bottom of my heart 
that I was a thousand miles away from this miser- 
able, one-sided town!” 

Ned listened to this curious outburst with a 
strange mixture of feelings. Once she was 80 
fond of him, that to leave home for a week was a 
terrible thing to be borne—only in a cousinly way, 
of course—but still there was a spice of jealousy 
in his tone when he replied : 

“Why, Emma, you were not wont to be so de- 
sirous of leaving your home and friends. I can 
remember the time, cousin,” and he threw his 
arm round her waist and kissed the delicate cheek, 
“that you felt badly at leaving poor Ned; and 
now you are in haste to rid yourself of me for- 
ever. Ihave always thought, Emma, that if all 
other earthly love failed me, you would still be 
true and loving; and I never expected to meet 
the time when the chief wish of your heart would 
be to leave me, I have no idea what I could do 
without you.” 

“Do try and talk sense, Edward,” replied 
Emma, irritably, at the same time withdrawing 
herself from his embrace, “If I remember 
rightly, you informed me, not long since, that you 
had at last succeeded in finding perfect happiness. 
If rHaT be so, the simple fact of my absence 
would not be likely to produce any effect, save a 
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NORTH CAROLINA MARKET CART.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR. 


little cousinly regret that J should feel, perchance, 
if I knew you were to think seriously of leaving 
the home of your childhood.” 

* Why, Emma, can it be that I have been mis- 
taken in your love all these years? That you 
would feel no regret at parting from me indefin- 
itely, perhaps forever? Good heavens, this is 
terrible! I know that of late you had grown 
moody—and—and—but I never before dreamed 
you could be so utterly reckless of a fellow’s 
feelings.” 

Oh, how every word sent a stab to Emma’s 
heart! and yet she knew, to hide her love, she 
must have recourse to some artifice, and so, 
arising from her chair, and preparing to leave the 
room, said, while her voice trembled with its 
deep-toned passion : 

** Ned, if I have wounded your feelings, do for- 
give me. My heart is heavy to-night, and I 
scarcely knew what I did say; so let’s think no 
more about it. And isn’t it time,” continued she, 
smiling pleasantly, and looking at her watch, 
* that you started for your lady love’s? It is past 
eight, and I fear she may think you are not 
coming.” 

**Emma, I wish you you would allow me to 
‘remain with you this evening, I feel strongly 
opposed to leaving. Somehow, it seems to me 
that I shall never see you again. Can it be that 
you have imparted a portion of your misery and 
unrest to me? I never felt su strangely in my 
life. Emma, won’t you ask me tospend the even- 
ing with you ?” 

** It would not be treating Clara as J should like 
to be treated, were I in her place. So I shall not 
invite you this evening ; but some other, when 
you have no engagement, we will have one of the 
good old-fashioned times—that is, if I can possi- 
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bly summon together spirits sufficient to make it 
enjoyable.” 

And so they parted by the door, in the tender 
moonlight, Edward perfectly unaware that the 
sensation, so unpleasant and unaccountable, which 
had come over him so suddenly, was only another 
and more earnest attempt of the god of love to 
bring him to his senses. 

He had some strange thoughts when he left 
Emma, but he shook off, so far as he was able, the 
unhappy influence, and presented himself to his 
betrothed almost as serene as was his wont. 

Clara Bristow was the handsomest girl in town. 
No one ever dared dispute it. But there were 
those who declared that no amount of physical 
beauty could compensate for the moral and intel- 
lectual discrepancies which actually existed under 
this charming exterior. She was untruthful and 
ungenerous, with no intellectual merit whatso- 
ever; and yet she had attended the most fashion- 
able boarding-school in the country, and hada 
smattering of French and a few showy accom- 
plishments, which deceived a few, and that was 
all. Ned was blinded by her beauty, and as yet 
no cloud had arisen to dim for a moment the sun 
shine of their love; he was in blissful ignorance 
of any ugly qualities. To him she was always 
sweet and charming; but this evening there 
seemed to be a shade of something hanging over 
the usually brilliant Ned which resisted all her 
fascination to dispel. Conversation turned upon 
troubles, heart troubles, family jars, and etc., and 
Ned expressed himself pretty freely in regard to 
his likes and dislikes, to all of which Clara listened 
with that deference she always bestowed upon 
him. In the midst of their conversation, a friend 
of Clara’s was announced, whom report said had 
been her affianced before he was unfortunate 
enough to lose his foot in the army. 


SEER ASE LEH 





— 





This had, of course, 
reached Ned’s ears,, but 
he had never given it any 


this evening, being in a 
humor for something a 
little out of the ordinary 
routine, he determined to 
ask her the plain ques- 
tion; so when the visitor 
had departed Ned asked 
in his matter-of-fact, prac- 
tical style, for which he 
was especially distin- 
guished : 

Clara, was Clarence 
Freeman anything to you 
before he went into the 
army ?”’ 

““Why--what a ques- 
tion, Ned! What could 
have put so preposterous 
an idea into your head, 
dear ?” and the tempting- 
ly rosy lips were just the 
least bit in the world 
pouted, and a little flush 
of something—-Ned could 
* hardly discriminate whe- 
ther it were shame or in- 
dignation—rose to her 
temples. 

“That is not answer- 
ing my question, Clara,” 
and Ned looked into her 
soul with his calm, dark 
eyes ; and Clara winced. 

“He did make love 
to me, Ned; and I 
should have told you voluntarily, only I felt that 
it might appear like boasting of one’s conquests.” 

“Not at all, Clara; I can’t look at it in that 
light. It was only right that I should know. But 
did you not reciprocate his affection ?” 

“You are very inquisitive, Ned. If I had ever 
loved him, do you suppose I could have met him 
as I did this evening ?” 

I should think not ; but all things are possible 
with you women, I have heard. But I have heard 
also that you were engaged, until after you re- 
ceived the intelligence that he had lost his foot, 
poor fellow--and then you cast him off.” 

What bad taken possession of Ned this even- 
ing? He seemed to be carried forward irresisti- 
bly—tor never before, since their engagement, 
had he alluded even to a single unpleasant cir- 
cumstance, 

“Do you have an idea, Edward Dresmond, that 
I would marry a man who was deformed ?” 

‘**Not if you loved him before the sad event ?” 

**No; Iam sure I would never unite myself in 
marriage to any man—not if I loved him better 
than my life—if he were deformed. I should 
always be ashamed of him, sc what would be the 
use ?” 

“Well, suppose for a moment,” continued 
Ned, evincing an almost inaane delight in pursuing 
the subject—“‘suppose that, by any now unforeseen 
accident, I should have become maimed, or blind, 
or in any shape or style less presentable than at 
present, would not the ardent love you have pro- 
fessed for me so many, many times, be whole- 
souled and devoted enough to love me better 
because I was unfortunate ?”’ , 

** Ned; you are ridiculous to-night! You know 
right well no such terrible calamity is at all likely 
to happen, so for pity’s sake let’s drop the dis- 
agreeable subject.” 
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“Certainly, if you are annoyed, dear ;” and the 
subject was changed, and Clara thought it for- 
gotten; but she was mistaken. Ned Dresmond 
was never known to forget anything; so it hap- 
pened that a few days aiter this that he put into |) 
execution a little plot, which he arranged the 


Ned had a brother who was a physician, and to 
whom he confided his plans, and the next day Miss 
Clara received a note from Ned, saying that, as he 
was indisposed, he should not be able to come 
round for a night or two, Soseveral days passed, 
and Ned was still abeent. Clara became alarmed, 
and one morning she called at Dr. Dresmond’s 
office to inquire concerning her lover. The doctor 
evaded the points, tried in every way to 
avoid answering the young lady’s questions, but 
she insisted upon knowing the state of the case, 

“We are not quite sure yet, Miss Bristow, but 
that we may be able to prevent his being a cripple 
for life; but there are very frightfal symptoms, 
and it is no use to attempt disguising the truth. I 
eee it would be a terrible blow to you, Miss 

ara,” 

“You may be sure it will, doctor ;” and she left 
the office in great haste, and it was a week before 
she received any more information, Then a note 

worded after this style reached her: 


‘*Dear Cxara: My brother has, I understand, 
informed you of my illness. It is as he expected ; 
and, under these circumstances, knowing your 
feelings on the subject, I release you from your 
engagement, if you desire ; but I have hoped that 
your love would stand this test, 80 come and see 
me immediately atter the receipt of this, if you 
still love me. Yours truly, ED DrEsMonD,” 


It is sufficient to say that Clara never replied to 
the note or complied with the request contained 
init. A portion of this time Cousin Emma was 
away, but some intelligence reached her of Ned’s 
condition, and she hurried home. He was got up 
for the occasion, and when Emma was ushered into 
his presence, there lay the make-believe, bolstered 
up with pillows, with elaborate dressing-gown, 
and all the other paraphernalia of an invalid’s 
toilet. 

** Why, Ned, you are better, aren’t you? I ex- 
pected to have found you looking ever so much 
worse, I am so glad you are improving ;” and 
Emma kissed him a dozen times. 

Ned looked very sorrowful and refused to be 
comforted. 

“TI think you haven’t beard all, Emma. To be 
lame all one’s life must be horrible, and who will 
care anything about me then? Every friend I 
have got will be ashamed of me and shun me.” 

‘Ned Dresmond, you are crazy. I shall love 
you a thousand times more, But hasn’t Clara 
been to see you since you were ill ?” 

“No, Emma, she has not, to my great joy. 
sever desire to see her face again in this world or 
the next.” 

Ned looked her in the face when he said this, 
and could not but observe the change in her ex- 
pression. The love-lig’ t danced in her eyes, and 
she turned her face away to hide a smile, which 
was impossible, 

“Ah, Emma,” said the young scamp, seriously, 
** now that it is too late, I realize my own heart. It 
is you I love, my darling cousin, and I am sure it 
is you I have always loved ; and now this horrid 
lameness comes between us. Oh, this is hard, 
dearest!” 

**Do you mean to say, Ned Dresmond, that you 
love me and wish me to become your wife ?” 

“Yes, Emma, darling, but I can’t expect it now;” 
and he put on another dubious look, which almost 
broke her heart. 

“You can expect it now, Ned. It would make 
no difference to me if you never walkei another 
step while you drew breath, Jlove you, and I am 
proud of you, let what will come,” 

Well might Emma have opened her eyes in as- 
tonishment and thought her cousin had gone 
crazy, for off the lounge he came. Pillows were 
tossed to the four corners of the apartment—blan- 
kets thrown after them—and Ned set to dancing 
like a wild Indian in one of their most celebrated 
war-dances, 

**It was a wicked humbug, darling—to discover 
who did love me, and Iknownow. Thank God 
the knowledge hasn’t come too late.” 

The next day Ned went to his business, and 
Clara was quite astonished to meet him, as well 
and handsome as ever, a few days after; but the 
salutation was on'y— 

‘Good morning, Miss Bristow ”—with a knowing 
emile ; and— 

“Good morning, sir 
reverse of cordial. 


*—with an air decidedly the 








Dr. J. Davy, in a paper, read before the 
British Association “‘On the Color . Man,” first 
enumerated the various shades of compic «ion and the 
position in which they were found, and then went into 
the subject of causat‘on. The warmer the climate, the 
less the difference in the venous and arterial. blood. 
The Esquimaux were neither fair nor dark-brown, but 
intermediate. The long, continuous solar effect for 
one-half the year, associated them with the inhabitants 
of the tropics, whilst their living underground the 
other half, assimilated them to inhabitants of the fairer 
countries. He showed that the circumstances of a 
colder climate favor fairness of the skin. With 
to the Chinese, he ventured the conjecture that 
color might be owing to the imperfect development of 
Diood in the bile. Tne hereditary color ~— pass in 
course of time into that distinctive ot the climate. Of 
this he gave a variety of instances; and invited dis- 
cussion on a subject of no ordinary interest in regard 
to heaith and beauty. 


Some years ago the celebrated French chem- 
ist Thenard founded s society for helping scientific 
men or tueir families in reduced circumstances. The 
Socittt de Secours des Amis des Scvences numbers two 
thousand seven i undred members, aud during the last 
nine years it bas distributed a sum of one hu and 
fifty thousand trancs. It is now proposed to give an- 
nually & series of lectures, and several eminent profes- 
sors have volunteered their services. The Empress has 
given her patronage to the affair, and the lectures are to 
delivered by Delanny, M. Frémy, Bertrand and Jamin. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 


MENTS. 
Tax political question before the coun- 
try is, whether the Constitutional Amendment 





by Congress, and already sccepted by several of the 
States, shall become part of oyr fundamentallaw. The 


and demands the immediate admission in Congress of 
the representatives of the lately rebel States; while Con- 
gress insists on the adoption of these Amendments by 
the several States, as a condition precedent to the ad- 


representatives 
their seats in Congress. We print them in full, hopmg 
they will be carefully considered by our readers, and by 
those whose votes are to determine the future of our 


Resolved, by 
ha United Sets Ameria, he ti 
That of amen 


reside. No State shall make or laws 
shal) the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State rive 


persons in each 
3 but ace the right to 
vote at any siection in coe electors of President or Vice- 
President, and for the United States representatives in 
yes ad Ley pee = adeay! mw officers, or the mem- 

is denied to any male 

pore Koreg of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way — 
except for participation in es or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shali be reduced in the 
popes which the number of male citizens shall bear 

the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State. 

Sxc. 3. No person shall be a senator or representative 
in Con or +lector of President or poe, 
or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who, having previously taken 
an Oath as a member of Congress, Or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, 
or as an executive or civil officer of any Ps to per 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection yo — against the sam, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; but Co 
—_ a Le. oft two-thirds in each House, remove 
8 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the bow ym 
States, authorized by law, inci that incurred in 
payment of bounties and pensions for service in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned; and neither the United States nor any State shal! 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid ot 
insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
any claim for loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 
pow in obligations and claims shall be held illegal 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


” said the clown of acircus, ‘‘ what 
is the difference between occu and business ?’’ 
“Difference? There is none.” 
“Tl e 
0 


Bexico is an aoougatien, isn’t itr” 
o Well, he hasn’t any business there, has he ?”’ 


“Do you think I'll get justice done me?” 
said a culprit to his counsel. 

“I don’t think you will,” oy + poy — id 
two men on the jury who are opposed to hangi x. 


Tue fellow that took offense has an yet 
returned it. 


Lorp Dunpreary has just given his opinion 
with to that much-vexed question—marriage 
with a wife’s sister: ‘‘I—I think,”’ he says, 
“marriage with a detheathed wife’s thithter is v 
proper and very economical, because w en a follah 
marrieth his detheathed wife's thithter, he—he hath 
only one mother-in-law.” 


Ir some men had their limbs broken they 
— be cripples for life; Geir bones would bo too bey 
fe) it. 


A SCENE IN COURT. 

“I call upon you,” said the counselor, “to state 
distinctly upon what authoity you are prepared toswear 
to the mare’s ig 

ee what authority?’’ said the hostler, interroga- 


tive’ 
~ You are to reply, and not repeat the question put to 


“I doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer a ques- 
tion afore he’s time to turn it in his mind.”’ 

*‘ Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question 
put. I it: _ what authority do you 


again repeat 
swear to the Se oe 
“ The best authority, Gvasion? Why’ hot slate it st 
must it” 


“Then why such evasion 
then, if you have 
Iwill _— it!” vociferated the counselor, 
interrupting the wi 
=Wely chen, if you mast aft will have i," | 
the h ‘bable gravity, Pte 
ha it myself from mare’s own mouth 
simultaneous burst of laughter rang through the 
oonk Se oe Se See cone We iliealiy 
confine his r © muscles to judicial decorum. 


A FAST Py pe of Vienna, over 
head in ears and famous for his success with 
the fair sex, received recently a perfumed, rose-colored 
note, whose contents ran: 

“Sir, your agreeable face and figure have made such 
an impression on mo, I cornestiy deste to make your 
acquaintance. Come this to the Vienna 
Theatre. I have taken stall No. 78 in the 
and I have asked the ticket-seller to keep No. 1b tor 8 
gentleman who oon Gok tor expla * No. 79 for 
ever.’ I trust I may have the pleasure of seeing you. 

“ Exa.”’ 

The dandy dressed himself in a most elegant manner, 
and as soon as the doors were he applied for 
“No. 79 for ever,” and recei As the curtain 
rose, a gentleman came into the inks ond ae 
seat. As soon as he was at his ease he bent over and 
whispered in the dandy’s ear : 

“Iam oe constable; I bave been wo! for you 
these fitteen days gone unsu Don’t make a 
scandalous scene here, for I tell you I have che warrant 
ato If you will be quiet you 


hear the 
™The fast heh Seek Std Cily eneieh fer 0 Sw we. 
ments, and then sceing resisiance utterly hopeless, he 
remained quict until the end of the opera, when he 
followed the constable to the debtor’s jail. 


‘Iv there is anybody under the canister 
heaven that I bave in utter excrescence,” 





A preacner of the Methodist church 
traveling in one of the back settlements, and 
aceabin, where the old lady received him very 





{iter setting provisions before him, che begun to quot 


ee sadly 
——- Fy 


oe gegen ots 
ens their lives,” said 

“'T don't know that,” repliedagentleman. “ There’s 
my father who smokes every day, and he is now seventy 


years 
“Wi , “it he had oked, 
AS | RS ew py, , 7 gaallonss 


A man winds up his clock to make it run, 


F 


thereof | and his business to make it stop. 





The Popular Dentifrice. Rogers’ Fra- 
grant Odontline. Any druggist will order it for you. 
Price 75 cents. ROGERS & MAXFIELD, Proprietors, 
35 Cedar street, New York. DUNAZ, BARNEZ & CO., 





KNOW THY DESTINY! 
MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 


logist and Somnambulistic Gatrveens, wale while in s 
clairvoyant state delineates the very seatures of the 
person you are to marry, td by aid of an instrument 
jen te Papchomatvene, 

tees to prod 2 perfect and life-like picture 


future basband or wife of te applicant, with dete 
traits of character, 

pe color of aos and hair, and enclosing 50 
mage Pek ay MADAME 


&ec. Thiatis no Unposition, as tesimoninis without 
number can assert. place of birth, age, 
envelope addressed to yourself, yqau 
sy gt by return mail, together with 

desired information. 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, bag te 
New York. 
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Pov Fp Fateh tals. Merchants, Drug- 
gia, and all who wiah nd Shusts of Fype, Oute, 
: sen 
ke, 10 eta ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ana sree 
cw 





100 Photogra graphs of Union Generals sent post- 
wh. bgt 50 p! eg Rebel Officers = 
centa; 1 00 pho tographs of Female Beauties ior 
cents; 100 ph hs of Actors for 25 cents. address 
580-88 YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 





Dr. William Barl, 12 White street 
N. Y., still prepares the Chian Pine Sap for the radical 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, and all diseases of 














Genera! Agents. oe Price $2 per bottle, or 
ont The Cure!” What Cures? Royal Havana Lottery. 
Y PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER’S An ones omens of ee 18th, 1866, 
a renee by and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- = 0 APOW occ cccces weno 
plaints that o. ©  cccecccess 
prin. crpsichreaies me Kapaa No. : pactanedd 25,000 
No. © sccccccces 10,000 
Barnum’s New American Museum. aa eo copes soo 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Being the six one J pment 1 mes. nent 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furn: 
seartumph! Zriumphi! = Triumphi!! | The Great | _.to5 paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


performed by the New and 
Splendid Dramatic Company, with Unexampled Fidelity 
and Beauty. Every Aiternoon at 2; Evening at 7%. 
The Great Sensational Drama, in Three Acts, of THE 
LONE HOUSE ON THE BRIDGE. Possessing the 
most absorbing interest, abounding in situations which 
are ingeuious and surprising, culminating in a series 
ot the most Startling Effects. Previous to Drama, 
Dance by Miss Emma Schell; Miss Fanny Turner,Female 
Drummer; Master Allie Turner, Infant Drummer. Dance 
by the Liliputian Wonder, General Grant, jr. To be seen 

at all hours, collection of the late Gordon Cumming, 
the great Lion-Slayer, consisting of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, etc., of tue Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, 
Elephants, Giraffes, Lions, Neers, etc. 
A Mammoth Fat Child, three years o weizhs 
196 Ibs. ; 3 Dwarfs; Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Piumage; African Crowned ‘Cranes, 
Black Swans, the African Vulture, the Adjutant; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Millr’s National Bronze 
Portrait Gallery, contains riraits of all the Union 
Generals; 125 Portraits North American Indian 
Chiefs. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy eet) 
Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Conchologica 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 200, 000 
other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 








BRANDRITH’S theory : 
Local disease, whether of the stomach and bowels, en- 
largement of the joints, rheumatic pains, cutaneous 
eruptions, even dyspeptic complaints, boils, or what- 
ever form such local disease pats on, are so many 
“Proors” of a disordered state of the blood and 
bowels, which 

BRANDRETH’s PILLS 
correct and cure, EXxPERIENcE and 40,000 certificates 
say this is so. B. BRANDRETH. 





A Winter Evening’s Entertainment. 


A SOCIAL CANTATA. Words by.Srpney Drer; 
Music by C. A. Cutt. This Cantata introduces the 
noarty pleasures which enliven our winter evenings, 

d possesses many attract:ve feature: which will cause 
itt to become the most } agg work of its kind ever —s 
lished. Cloth, $1 25; Paper, $1. Sent postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment com- 
bined, are a Re rfect preventive to Consumption. With 
the first feeling of a tickling, annoying cough, take a 


dose of Pills and rub the Salve oo hly into 
throat and chest, and the cure is certai — - 


ct fente Wan to Sell Brown's Glass-= 
ING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 





Gold and ——- Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Circu free, + ad cents. 
LROWN, No. 74 Bleecker Sample, af a= 





Now Read rae ashburn’ 
CATALOGUE OF FLOWERIN (6 Bubs 
Containing a list of the 7 he 

6, &c., with full and explicit aioe ines 

their culture. It also contains a veautitul colored plate, 
and mer other fine engravings. It will be forwarded, 
Adarees” Was as of ten co a to all applicants. 
ASHBU Horticultural Hall, 








Bvery Man his Own Printer. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $1 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office, with Bonen’ San Son 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a Circular to the — 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. 





Art of 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN _Bnameling g, the 
ing, beautifying and ——s the complexion, 
it soft, fair, smooth, an 


oy Ses erie ey 
-» Perfumers, 





Mr $8 50, 


$16 50, up to $200. Rifles, Pistols, 

Powder, Shot, Gunuemith’s area, includin, 

article in the line, carefully selected at lowest 

rates. Send for a circuvar, 
HARLES 


for private use. © OM, 98 Maid is toon 
va Maiden 
New York. ar 





t 





TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 
Per Day:-—How Agents 


making it. How one m 
$57 60. Business “New, Li ght, Honorable, Pleasant, 
Permanent. Please call or eaves for full particulars, 
A. D. BOWMAN & CO., No. 115 Nassau street, New 
York. (Clip out and return this notice.) 872-3 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Cufling Fluids; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&e., — &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 











** How "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
ae exposed, Fortuné-telling, Ventriloquism, etc, 
100 er secrets. Free tor 25 cents, Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 568-51 


$160 a Month! New Business for 
Agents. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 572-84 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dllustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful information and pleasant reading fer the 
ladies. 











Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty llustrations. 


Thirty-Iwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 

THE TRIUMPH OF WIT AND HUMOR.— 
JUST PUBLISHED, FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for October, contain- 
ing hits at everybody, and illustrative of 
the age. The large cartoons are admirable, 
being the Earth and Moon on a slight 
spree to celebrate the Cable—the Needle 
Gun and the Sewing Machine—also the 
adventures of Mr. Tiffin at Long Branch. 
Among the portraits is the respected 
proprietor of the Herald sparking an “‘in- 
discreet subordinate,” alias Booby, &c. 
There is likewise a splendid illustration of 
how a modest young man was shocked at 
the revelation of a Tilting Hoop ; besides 
numerous other humorous engravings by 
the first artists of the age, Newman, 
Fishe, Stephens, Mullen, Howard, Rosen- 
berg. Davenport, Oresson, &c. The 
literary contents are equally striking. 
Among other novelties in the present num- 
ber is the Life and Adventures of a 
Manager. in which the New York Managers 
are sketched to lite ; also several exciting 
Romances, Stories, Bon Mots, Sarcasms, 
and Marvelous Adventures. Fer Sale hy 
all Newsdealers. 


537 Pearl strees, N. ¥. 
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$2 __ maa $2 


4 Genwine English SoLmp GoD or SILVER Composit ¢ 


Timekeeper, with an accurate muniature Compass in th 
ay ty Cases, Beautiful and Eiaborat 
tr of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkabl 
for its and absolute Ceriainty as 1 Reou 
LaTor; fully warranted for two years. Will las 
a and is a most elegan. and perfectly 
reliable Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a singie one, 
po with a Rich Gold Plated Gents’ vest cHAIN, 


Importers of Watches, Chains, ke, 
} 8. E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N Y¥. 


wo my 


1,000 gu Be —.. Male and Female, Great in- 
ducements. culars free. Address C. _ MS 
ALLEN, 58 we .. Street, New York. 











Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters aM, 15 cts.—Guide to 
a my 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 

e Easy, 15 cts.—Houseker per’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to ae Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Knowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 0 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pavtomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cis.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 B. oadway, N. Y. 673-85 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
es Bae for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham =_” 

y 








a7 Something New: “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
W. RICE & CO., 
tt 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





The Liver Invigorators and Stimula- 
tors, or Hepatic Life Pills, contain no Calomel oz 
Mineral Poison; are the only reliable remedy for 
Bilious Affections. Mailed free, 50 cents per box, or 
three boxes $1. Address DR. WILLIAM EARL, 12 
White street, N. Y. 573-6 





VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1866, AND 


FLORAL GUOIDE, 


Is now published. It contains descriptions of the 
dest Hyacinrys, Turres, Crocuses, Lrures, etc., with 
fall descriptions, and plain and full directions for 
Planting, Culture, Prices, etc. Llustrated with numer- 
ous fine engravings, and a beautiful colored plate of 
the Smveiz and Dovustr Toure and Sora. im- 

ion from the best Bulb Growers of Holiand is 
season r than ever before, and I flatter myself 
the finest lot of Buibs ever brought to this conntry. 

This Cat Seas and Guide is published for the benefit 
of customers, and I will forward it to every one as 
rapidiy as p:ssible, To all others I charge ten cents 
yen ot copy, which is not half the cost. Postage prepaid 

All lovers of flowers who design to plant Buibs 
this fall will find it to their interest to obtain my 
Cata’ 


872165 JAMES VIOK, Rochester, N. Y. 


“« Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who d-sire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never belore published, of 
making money bonestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 











FRANK LESLIE’S 
BoYs’ & GIRILLs’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Onand aft October6th Fraxx Lesire’s CHILpREN’s 
Fazexp will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome parer of eight pages, ot three columns each, 
the titie of Bors’ axp Greats’ ILLUSTRATED 
Werenrtx. The [LivsTRaTEeDp “Wants will take a wider 
range than THe CRILDREN’s FRiEND, and will be more 
to the iastes and capacities of boys and girls 
that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 

important feature, a page for children of tender 
so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
, having something of interest for all ite mem- 
bers. It will preserve the sume pure and healthful tone 
has characterized Tnx Curipren’s FRriEenp; 
given it eignal popniarity. It will contain stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
— ee of manners and customs of all 
rape y, anecdotes, eports for the parlor and 
—t. s arithmetical and geographical exercises, 
poetry, and whatever else msy serve to instruct and 
beng the youpe. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 


f 


TERMS: 
The price will be “ree cenis a number, or $1 50 a 


Four numbers will form s monthly part of thirty- 
two of three columns each, with twenty illus- 


m an elegant cover. This will be served to 
those wbo prefer w receive the periodical monthly. 
Price fifieen cenis each part, or $1 50 a year. 

Five copies sent to one address, ior one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 


Any one sending a list of four sevbecribers, and six 

— will recerve a cory of Velume 1. of Tuz 
's Friend, neatly bound. 

“Any boy or girl cubecribing to Tue Bors’ anp Graze’ 
InnwsTRATED WEEKLY, and sending us avother sub- 
scriber, with the money for the two ($%, wiil be entitled 
to receive, grafts, eitner of the following large and 

ficent engravings : 
GENERAL GRANT LN PEACE, an excelient portrait. 
HIS LAST PAIR, s poet fam ‘ly picture. 


LESLix, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 


a 





‘\ 
A “THUNDERBOLT.” 
Boward’s New Breeoh-loading Rifle, superior te the 
Becdle Gun, only $25. FOWLER & WELIA4, Agents, 308 
Bros@way, New York. Ciroulars on receipt of stamp. 
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GREAT ART ASSOCIATION, 


No. 627 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE THE OLYMPIO THEATRE,) 
This Company, originally organized as 
PIKE’S NEW YORK OPERA-HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
being anxious to bring their business to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion, offer the following unexampled 


inducement: 

T TT © DOoOZIUrA RR SS 
Will at once secure one of the following fine STEEL ENGRAVINGS, which cannot be obtained at retail at less 
than $5—the following plates and copyrights having been secured for the exclusive use of this Association: 


** Washingion’s First Interview with his Wife.” From the original painting by Ehninger. Engraved by G. R- 
Hall. Size, 24 by 42. 


6 ng of the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower.” From the a, painting in possession of the late 
manger bemael Phil Kearney. Engraved byG. E. Perine. Size, 24 by 36. 


“ Washington’s Last Interview with his Mother.” A beautiful Engraving by Duthie, from original painting. 
And an equal share in the following magnificent ~*~ PAINTINGS and superior ENGRAVINGS: 


$ “The Jungfiau and the Valley of Lauterbrunen.” A magnificent Painting, 58 by 90, ry J. Butler. Valued at 
5,000. 


‘Greek Idyl.”” An exquisite work of art, by Brun, 5 ft. 4 in. by 5ft. 8 in. Valued at $2,500. 

‘* Cattle Market.” A superb painting, by Van Marcke, 5 ft. 8in. by6 ft. Valued at $2,400. 

‘Cattle and Shipping.” An admirable work, by the celebrated Backhuysen, 67 by 53in. Valued at $1,700. 
“The Falls of the Inn.” By Scheiss. 58 by 74. Valued at $1,700. 

“The Lake Luzerne.” One of the finest works by the celebrated Jungheim. 56 by 72. Valued at $2,500. 
“Herd of Sheep.” By Van Lamputten. 44 by 36. Valued at $700. 

“ Virgin of Madrid.” A genuine Murillo, and a gem of art. 41 by 49. Valued at $3,000, 

“Shetland Ponies.” By the celebrated Morris. 45 by 65. Valued at $600. 

* Penitent Magdalen.” By Battoni. 5 ft. 3in. by 4ft.2in. Placed low at $2,000. 

“‘Farm-Yard Scene.” With bull in foreground. A superb painting, by Van Marcke. 50 by 67. Value, $2,000. 


«Judith with the Head of Holofernes. 51 by 66. By Minor, and the chef d’euvre of that celebrated artist. 
Value, $5,000. 


“ Rebecca at the Well.” A veritable gem, 4844 by 61, by the celebrated Bran. 
“A Forest in Winter Time.”” With a fox in the foreground. 55 by 50. By Jacobsen. Value, $2,250. 
“ The Lake of Brientz, Switzerland.”” A chef d’auvre by Joseph Bueltle, #734 by 6334. Valued at $250. 


Two Paintings, representing “Cattle” and ‘‘ Marine View,” 2634 by 32 each. Gems of the Dutch School. By 
Koniagh. Value, $900. 

“Cattle Scene.” 273, by 19. By Gregor. Value, $250. 

A cent Painting of the “* Interior of the Ro 


Royal Palace of Potsdam, Prupsia.”” One of the finest works of 
the celebrated R. 8. Zimmermann. Purchased for $3,000 
$ ow Garden of Gethsemane.”” One of the finest weahe of the famous Otto Georg6é, 63 by 92, and valued at 

3, 

A veritab'e gem, 4814 by 39, by Goldsberg, after the celebrated Lessing, representing ‘‘John Huss before th® 
Clerical Council at Constance, in 1417.’’ Valued at $750. 

Another beautiful painting, 4334 by 50, by the same master: “‘ Mozart at the Piano.” Price, $700. 

A magnificent painting, by C. Millner: “Sunset in the Tyrolese Mountains.” 69 by 61. Valued at $2,000. 

Nine Original Italian Paintings, each valued at $450, as follows: “‘ Two Flagellations,” “John the Ba 
“ An Italian Landscape,” ‘“‘The Nativity of Christ,” “The Fox and the Poultry,” ‘‘Lot acd his Daughter, 
**vhe Crucifixion,” “Cupid,” *‘ St. Elizabeth’s Martyrdom. - 

Seven Superior Engravings, consisting of the following subjects: ‘‘The Head Waters of the Susquehanna,” 
“American Autumn Forest Scene,”’ “‘ Winter in the Catskill Mountains,”’ “‘White Water Lake Scenery,” “‘ The 
ous Time of the Year,”” “ Sunshine on 8 placid Lake,” “‘ Winter Scene.’’ The above by distinguished artists. 
1 25. 

“The Sacred herd.” A magnificent Italian work, 60 by 54, very old, bought from the collection of th® 
Hon. Francis Thurston, England, and, with several gems of art, brought to this country twenty-five years ago- 
It vy been purchased by the Association as a feature in the art distribution, and is valued connoisseurs 
at $3,000. 


“The Judgment of the Elder.” Another ~- Y Italian work, 60 by 54, purchased at the same time, from the 
same collection of the Hon. Francis Thurston. is a truly noble painting, and in conception, symmetry, rich 
coloring, and complete ens*mble, bears unmistakable evidence of its originali This and the accompanying 
picture were purchased from an ancient collection in the city of Venice. Valued at $5,000. 


“Scene in the Highlands,” with sheep and cattle. One of the celebrated Landseer’s early productions, 36 by 
42. Valued at $1,000. 


Winter Scene: “‘ The First Snow.” 20 by 32. Valued at $275. 


“Scene on the Housatonic River.” 17 by 18, Value, 250. 
on ne Cano the Present Time.” With portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. 81 and 2%. Valued 

“ The Empress of the French and her Maids of Honor.” 383 by 27. Value $120. 

“The Maid and the e.”” In walnut and gold. 32 a 87. $100. 

“ Luther B: the Papal Bull at Wittenberg.” 34 by 44. $100. 

“Luther N Protest at the Church Door.” a a 2 ty 04. 

“ Beatrice ” and “ eline.” Two fine $60 each. 

“ The Past and the Future,” and “ Hope and Faith.” two aitto.” re by 26. $70. 

“Er.n, Farewell.” In walnut and go 22 by 29. 

“Vrai Bonheur,” In walnut and gold. 26 by 29. 

Deven & fine engravings, illustrating the following: “ The Sheltering Tree,” “The Flooded whee 8 ”" “« Monkeys 
Racing the Oats,” “‘Combat of the Stags,” ‘‘ Steeple Chase Oracks,” “‘ Self-Love,”” “‘ Daughter of Eve.” The 
seven valued at $250. 

“ Raphael’s Madonna.” In gilt circle. 29 by 29. Valued at $90. 

“ Rapbael Introduced to Leonardo de Vinci; Be Shakspeare and his Cpnbenpenertans ;” “Bir Walter Scott and 
his Literary — The above p.ctures are 32 by 36 each, and have a total value of $150. 

“The of J -m.” In walnut and gold. 32 by 46. $100. 

« Fairy Tales.”’ “9 ay 21. $40. 

Three fine paintings, each 28 by 36: “ ~~ Blessing Little Children,” “ Christ’s Parables,” “ Betalehem and 
the Nativity of Christ.” Valued at $75 each 


Fitty-eight Fine Engravings, 
IN HANDSOME FRAMES, WHICH WILL CONSTITUTE A PORTION OF THE GRAND ART SALE. 
The above grand collection may be seen at the 


ART GALLERY, No. 627 BROADWAY. 
The number of Certificates is limited to FORTY THOUSAND, and the books will be closed, without fail, 


On November 20, 1866, 


When there will be a Committee appointed on bebalf of the Shareholders for the great final distribution. 
The above inducement is offered at a ruinous sacrifice by the Association, and simply in order to close up 
their business; consequently there will be 


POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT. 


The mere cost of the Paintings and Engravings was 
OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


As will be sufficiently apparent to all who visit the Gallery, which will be open throughout the day and even- 
ing. s@ A liberal discount of ten per cent. wili be allowed for clubs of five or more. 


Cemmunications should be add d te 





F. HUNT & CO., Managers and Directors. 
X. B—Money by erpress, Graft, post-office orviers, in registered letters, oan be sent at the risk ef the Asso- 





a pn pete vings are forwarded by mail, ten eents extra must be sent for tubing, and aleo stamps 
for retarn or communicati 

Competent « ty Agents wanted in s!) the principal cities, w whom liberal Commission will allowed. 
Good references required. 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM.” 


Comic Song.....++++++++850 
ater ae 





1805 Fall Fashions. 


. BRAD DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or Double 

gpring 2) SKIRTS. The LATEST STYLES are made 

Y LIGHT. They combine Comfort, Durobility, 

and Economy with that ELEGANCE of SHAPE which 

has made the ‘‘ DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD 

SKIRT of the Fas’. Wor 

AT WHOLESALE by the EXCLUSIVE MANUFAC- 

TURERS and SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT, 


WESTS, BRADLEY, & CARY, 
97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, 
NEW YORE. 
Also at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 
$1,500 Per ¥ by Shaw and 
cute tra, eset Rago 
Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A a, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 

133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


‘6 Psychomanc ."—Elow either sex may 
fascinate and gain love, 
good will of any pereen they choose, instantly. This 
sitsple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of _— interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Pu ers, Philadelphia. 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous —* How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Cur 

Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an: 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
thenature of taking .own Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 


Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 


second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


sight Myers, an Made Hasy, and the Second 
ight Mystery, as practiced by Roperr HELLER and 
thers, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
— of the price, by . = 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
The best and only reliable Diliiard Table manutactared. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHET AN & COLLENDER, 

Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 
NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 

FRANK LESLIE’S ATLANTIC TELE- 

GRAPH CABLE PICTORIAL, contain- 

ing a history of this stupendous under- 

taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning wonder of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. Illustrated 
with twenty-eight splendid engravings. 

Price 15 cents. For Sale at all News- 

dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl st., N. Y. 


NOW READY.—NO. 8 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, being for October. This number 
contains Jeff's Escape from Fortress Mon- 
roe, a pictorial prophecy ; also Chevalier 
Whycough’s Comical Adventures in Japan 
and the Flowery regions, besides fifty other 
comic engravings, as well as eight exciting 
tales, splendidly illustrated, and other 
interesting matter. Only 10 cents. For 
Sale by all Newsdealers. 


NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num. 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publicaticn, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anccdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first was 4 “Reecoim, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GIRL OF Mexico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

gar «FRAN LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS wii 

and take the place of FRANK LESLIW’s 
NEW MONTHLY. 
a@° All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK 


LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Ocr. 6, 1866. 








ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fi strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 





The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 


SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER 
Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 
Is made of the best Wire, and is just the thing 0 
wear with Pa ic 
cord for h “ Butlerflies,”” “‘ Uniques,”” “‘ Bows, 
etc., in place onthe shirt button. Also, 


BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
_ To be obtained of all Farniehing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE :; CO., Agents, 
554-790 eow Winthrop Square, Boston. — 


ss FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES, 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES aa the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be ‘used in what er quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters the:: »mposition. They may be used with- 
out further pr aration, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly de _urall you give them, and ask for more. 
They never faii in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they will always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms, 

Price 26 cents per box; five for $1." A liberal dis- 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 





566-78 GEO. W, SWETT, M.D. 
FIRST PREMIOM. 
. ' 
IMPROVED 


$5 racine 1 99 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. y Patented 


May 13, 1008), nen patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated F Y GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 


with poe oe rapidity, maki 
each evolution the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 


Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS, It has taken e Premiums at 
New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 
Futu Approvat of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usep THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie’s 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Ti 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, ed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


understooa 





| TREASURY OF THE UNITED 
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SIR: J have examined 
your Detector, * and 
consider Me rules 
laid down theonLy 
infallible modeof, 
detecting Coun- 
terfeit or al- 


> Notes 
tered Bank 
Notes : Bonds, 
Kqually alu 
appli- aaa 
cable the United) 


States, and J 
most cheerfully} 
recommend it to 
the public as an in- 
valuable’ book for 
evry business.man. 

Cc. E.. TWOMBLY, 


4 Paying Teller U.S. Trea yt 








JA. $. GEAR, 


NewHaven,Ct. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S | 
AGRAAFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. ° 





“LORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
565-750 505 Broadway, New York. i. 








Collars, being far superior to elastic | 











Ma, | 
Mle Ash | | 
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¥“THE POPULAR et THE FREEDMEN’S BSUREAU—PLENTY.TO 


AND NOTHING TO DO.” 





Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
DRESSING-CASES, 
POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
134 & 136 William Street, N. Y. 


Every traveler should carry one of Fry’s Flasks. For 
sale at all the , Hardware, Fancy Goods, 
and Sporting Houses in the United States. ° 





—————— 


MUSICAL BoxEs 


Playing from one to thirty-six d:ffer- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most com stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the , and 











M. J. P. 


AILLARD & CO., 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. ts) 


Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a year and ex- 
penses to Male or Female Agents, to in’ uce a new 
and useful invention, absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents pref-rring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 571-T4o 
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| 
| The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Sstitch—For 
Families and Manutacturer:—They are world-renowned. 
| The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


| Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns. &c. 

A priced and illustrated catalogue of Stereopticons, 
Oxy-calcium Lanterns, Dissolving Lanterns, Magic 
Lanterns, &c., and views for the same, will be sent, 
free, by mail, on et. 

IAM Y. McALLISTER, 

573-750 728 Chestnut street, 





Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
, TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
' 675 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 

First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

1st.—The Ball of the foot. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
Ana others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. to , 














HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


48 facet B ee 


Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or reiail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 











For s Fortune of FIVE to $30,000 and aid to |, 


charitable institution, Address for details HARRIS, 
BROTHERS, 





A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 
“HOME AGAIN,” 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PURCHASER 
OF NO. 71 OF 





This is the most entertaining paper published in the 
United States. Each number contains numerous 
excellent Stories, Incidents of Animal Life, Sketches of 
Travel, Manners and Customs of Different Countries, 
Portraits of Self-Made Men, a Fairy Story, Grandfather 
Whitehead’s Lectures for Little Folks, Family 
Pastimes, Enigmas and Charades, al) illustrated by 
thirty Beautiful Engravings. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Contains more entertaining and useful reading matter 
than can be found in any other peper 

10 cents weekly or $4 per year. 

Send 15 cents in stamps and you will receive No. 71 





and picture by return of mail, postpaid. 
WRANE LESLIE, Publisher, 
New York. 


Bounties and Pensions, $100. 


New laws have been passed giving incroased pensions 
to soldiers who have lost limbs or the total use of same, 
and to widows and orphans, a new law giving #50 and 
$100 more bounty to soldiers, and the relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers, ‘ 

To get the above, send or apply in person to CHAS. 
NETTLETON, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 

Above laws tor sale at 25 cents. oY2-50 


IMOT T'S CHEMICAL 


o} UF AG?) = 


The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists, 


¢ 








Wanted Agents.—$150 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, Male and Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price only $18. 
Every Machine warranted three years. Address for 
particulars, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 572-50 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


With what joy and gladness do the 
people hail the advent and discovery of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It is a sovereign cure for Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and all diseases of the Stomach and 
Bowels. All druggists keep it. ° 


Perry Davis's 
PAIN KILLER. 


This medicine has 
become an article of 
commerce—a 
no medicine oe be 
came before. PAIN 
KILLER is as much 

















umes in its favor,.— 
Glens Falls Messenger. 


The Tucker Manufacturing .Company 


invite attention to their 





‘ SWING CRADLES, 
of new and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt, These goods are made with 


; and to 
ee 
They also call attention to their 






































TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 
which combines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 
portability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
has steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillesse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability it has no equal. 

The Trade supplied with Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price list on application at 

59 John Street, New York; or 

@ 66-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


Vineland Lands. 


New Jersey. 


“Tt is one of the 














stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances, For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 W 23d 
street, New York. eowo 





Whiskers.— We warrant a hea 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell's 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 

















Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological princi 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 

ME MEX’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
° 
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Sold by all Druggists. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
me eee ble mailed to any address for 50 cts, 
THREE of lerent powers for $1. A 








° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








Broadway, New York. 


‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 

TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 

And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 








Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving 
full description of all the late important improvements 
and additions to our Ch Organs, Harmoniuma, 
Parlor Organs and Melodeons. These improvements 
render our instruments the most desirable made, and 


they are prunounced unequaled by leading organists. 
Sent for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
0572-5 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Wanted—Agents—$250 a Month, Male and Female, to 
sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. Price only $20. Every machine warranted 
five years. For particulars, address H. H. & 





* 

To all wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactori@sand others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,00. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
gi full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, 


* From Report of Soron Rospryson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
most extensive fertile tracts, in an almosi level position and suitabic dition for pi t 
pJarming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


Co., 68 Broa¢ way, room No, 3. 574-Tio 











